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| BOOKS FOR LENTEN READING |B 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CROSS 
By the Most Rev. Nathan Sdderblom 


50 cts. 


“At last an adequate answer has been given to evil and pain in the 
world, for the world beholds a Cross. In the Cross evil is shown for what 
it is—in all its destructive awfulness; and in the Cross God’s amazing 


and abounding mercy is 
Cross is made more awful 
the will of people acting 
impulses, and not by the 
criminals. They most 
who claimed to be His 
a life unworthy of Him, 
out His purpose. Yet 
believable anguish of soul 
bore all this for us, and 
and purpose of God are 
‘The deepest of all 


Dr. Sdderblom, ‘is the power of suffering patiently endured in love. 
—A merican Church Monthly. 


“THE MYSTERY 
7 OF THE GROSS | 


made manifest. And the 
because Jesus came to it by 
under apparently honest 
will of the unprincipled 
helped to set up the Cross 
followers, yet who lived 
without His Spirit, with- 
Jesus for us suffered un- 
and distress of spirit. He 
through Him the heart 
revealed as never before. 
mysteries in life,’ says 


>») 


THE COMPASSION OF ST. MARY 


By the Rev. A. H. Baverstock, B.A. 


80 cts. 


The subject of this book is Mary’s share in the Passion of our Lord, her 
part in His sufferings. She has her place at the Cross of Calvary as at the 
Crib of Bethlehem. To pass over the figure of the sorrowful Mother is to 
miss an element in the Passion of Jesus, and one, moreover, of deep sig- 
nificance, and thus fall short of the truth as set before us by God. 

The object of this work is not so much to make a contribution to the 
literature of Mariology, as to promote the study of the Sacred Passion of 
Jesus, seen, as it were, through Mary’s eyes. 


A Help to Shut-ins on Good Friday 


VICTORY THROUGH THE CROSS 
By the Rev. William R. Moody 


80 cts. 


A devotional book on the Passion of our Lord. The 
Seven Last Words are treated in separate chapters. The 
subject matter is in each case devotional, and directly con- 
cerned with our Lord’s words. There is an introductory 
meditation for use with each of the chapters. 

In these meditations we can escape from the economic 
and social pressure of the outside world and spend the 
Three Hours truly and worshipfully in the presence of 
Him who died for us. 

For shut-ins and others unable to attend the usual 


Three Hour Service on Good Friday, this book will be 


an aid in meditation on the Passion of our Lord. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., 1801-17 W. FOND DU LAC AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Postage Additional 


Two New Mowbray Books 


Atonement and 
Sacrifice 
By Canon Newbolt 50 cts. 


The purpose of this book is, not 
to attempt a full exposition of the 
doctrine of the Atonement, but to 


follow one line of teaching about 


that great mystery, namely, that in 
which it is spoken of as a sacrifice. 
Sacrifice is an act of worship, and 
worship as well as instruction is 
needed to keep the truth of the 
Gospel alive in our hearts. Indeed, 
it is in terms of worship that the 
Atonement is most perfectly as- 
similated, since like is known by 


like. 


What Mean Ye By 
This Service ? 


By S. C. Carpenter 


$1.20 


This is a book on the Holy Com- 
munion in the Life and Thought of 
the Church, by the Dean of Exeter, 
England. The leading thought of 
this book is that Bethlehem, Cal- 
vary, Easter, and the Ascension are 
made accessible to all in the Eu- 
charist. 


A New Faith Press Book 
The Holy Cross 


By the Rev. Karl Tiedemann, 


O. H. C. $1.00 


A book by the Rev. Karl Tiede- 
mann, O.H.C., West Park, New 
York, author of The Lord of Love 
and other well known books. This, 
his latest volume, takes up the 
spiritual life touching on the basis 
of Christian perfection, the plan of 
God, the way of the Cross, and the 
power of the Resurrection, and 
other related subjects. 
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Church Kalendar 
Oe 


MARCH 
31. Fourth Sunday in Lent. 


APRIL 

1. (Monday.) 

7. Fifth (Passion) Sunday in Lent. 
14. Sixth (Palm) Sunday in Lent. 
15. Monday befcre Easter. 

16. Tuesday before Easter. 
17. Wednesday before Easter. 
18. Maundy Thursday. 

19. Good Friday. 

20. Easter Even. 

21. Easter Day. 

22. Easter Monday. 

23. Easter Tuesday. 

28. First Sunday after Easter. 
29. St. Mark* (Monday.) 
30. (Tuesday.) 


* Transferred from April 25th. 
eee 


KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


APRIL 


3-4. Pacific Conference on Preaching. 
22. Church Periodical Club meeting. 
24. Convention of Arkansas. 


26. Woman’s Auxiliary national executive 
board meeting. 
28-30. Convention of Montana. 

30. National Council meeting. 
——_@———_ 

CATHOLIC CONGRESS CYCLE 

OF PRAYER 

APRIL 


8. House of Prayer, Newark, N. J. 
9. Advent, Boston, Mass. 

10. St. Anthony’s, Hackensack, N. J. 
11. The Saviour, Providence, R. I. 

12. St. James’, Goshen, Ind. 

13. St. Philip’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, N.Y. 
1 ) 220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 
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THE LIVING CHURCH 


Clerical Changes 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


_Parxer, Rev. Louis A., formerly rector of St. 
Simon’s Parish, Brooklyn, N. Y., and recently locum 
tenens at_St. Thomas’ Church, Hancock, Mary- 
land; to be rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Nogales, 
Ariz., and chaplain to Fort Huachuca. 


SHERMAN, Rey. Arruur Mason, D.D., formerly 
secretary for Missionary Education, National Coun- 
cil; to be on the staff of the Forward Movement 
with address at 223 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Effective April 10th. 

——o——_ 
TEMPORARY ADDRESS 


Dowpr11, Rev. Vicror L., Ph.D., of Santo 
Domingo City, Dominican Republic; 167 Bishop 
St., Watertown, N. Y., from April Ist to July 1st. 


“Facing the Crisis of the Christless 
Multitudes”’ 


Under the Auspices of the 
World Dominion Movement 


GREAT MISSIONARY EVENING 
MARBLE COLLEGIATE CHURCH 
29th and Fifth Avenue, New York City 


April 11, 1935, at 8 P.M. 


Chairman, Robert BE, Speer 
Speakers: K. Scott Latourette, D.D. 
John A. Mackay, Ph.D. 
Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D. 


A WORLD SURVEY 


Revealing the present 
Unique Opportunities for World-Wide 
Evangelism—tThe Potentialities of the 
Indigenous Church 
7:30-7:55 MUSIC 
Organ Recital Richard T. Percy 
Solo Violin Gizella Ehrenwerth 


New York Youth Center Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor, Lee Olson 


You and Your Friends are Cordially Invited 


World Dominion Offices, 156 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


$20.00 


in one afternoon for 
pleasant spare-time 
work 


You can earn that extra money 
you need by representing THE 
LIVING CHURCH. 


WE PAY A COMMISSION OF 
$1.00 


to our representatives for each new 
annual subscription 


You will be doing a great ser- 
vice to the Church by aiding in the 
spread of this weekly record of 
the Church’s news, work, and 
thought. And you will receive ex- 
cellent remuneration for this mis- 
sionary work. Fill in and send us 
the coupon below. 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 
1801 West Fond du Lac Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


[ ] I want to, represent THE 
Livinc CuHurcH. Please send par- 
ticulars. 
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mate contact. [/lustrated. 


@ Pre-Publication Price 
$2.00 ‘ 


Cfinal Opportunity to Place Your Order 
At Pre-Publication Price for 


An Autobiography Full of Wit, Humor, and Interest 


Reminiscences of a Parish Priest 


By the Rev. 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL KNOWLES 


The story of a clergyman’s life spent in historic Philadelphia over a span 
of 35 years in charge of one of its notable churches. People and events pass in 
review through the pages of this absorbing book. 

Here we have Fr. Knowles’ written record of his life, which is the life of 
the Church, as he met it, here and abroad, with exceptional privileges of inti- 


@ After April Ist 


$2.50 


Postage Additional 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name of. the writer. 
The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but reserves the right to exercise discretion 


as to what shall be published. Letters must or 


A Deaconess as Examining Chaplain 


O THE EDITOR: The action of the 

Bishop of Honolulu in appointing a 
deaconess as an examining chaplain of that 
jurisdiction (L. C., March 9th) is undoubtedly 
a violation of the canon law of the Episcopal 
Church, as well as a setting at naught of the 
whole canonical tradition of this Church as 
set forth in the English Canons Ecclesiastical 
and in the Provinciale. 

Dr. Edwin A. White commenting on Canon 

6 (Constitution and Canons, p. 236-242) states 
that before the first provision was specifically 
made for examining chaplains in the Canons 
of 1871, the canons provided that candidates 
for orders should be examined “by the Bishop 
and his Presbyters” or by “the Bishop and 
two Presbyters appointed by him.” In 1871 a 
new canon was enacted (Tit. I, Can. 4, Sec. 
I) reading as follows: 
: “J, In each Diocese there shall be two or 
more Examining Chaplains to be appointed 
by the Bishop, and holding their office at his 
discretion.” 

No specification was made as to who 
should be appointed. Neither was the matter 
defined in the revision of the canons in 1892. 
But in another canon in 1892 (Tit. I, Can. 
5, Sec. II) it was stated: 

“TI. (i) The Bishop . . . shall assign to 
the Candidate his Examiners, who shall be 
two or more Presbyters of good learning, and 
(if possible) Examining Chaplains of the 
Diocese or Jurisdiction, etc. . . .” 

The Canons of 1904 in Canon 8, Sec. VI 
cleared the matter of who might be appointed 
an examining chaplain by stating that “there 


shall be appointed in each Diocese and Mis-’ 


sionary District, by the Ecclesiastical Au- 
thority thereof, two or more Presbyters as 
Examining Chaplains, . .” This remained 
in force until the present Canon 6 was en- 
acted in 1919. 

There can be little doubt as to the intention 
of the present law. It would be quite absurd, 
as you have pointed out in your current edi- 
torial, to contend that the words “at least” in 
the canon now in force are to be construed 
‘as opening the way to the appointment of any 
Jay persons to such boards of examiners. 

Further, it is of interest to examine the tra- 
dition behind our legislation in this matter. 
Canon 35 of the Canons of 1603 states: 

“The Bishop, before he admit any person 
to Holy Orders, shall diligently examine him 
in the presence of those Ministers that shall 
assist him at the imposition of hands; and if 
the said Bishop have any lawful impediment, 
he shall cause the said Ministers carefully to 
examine every such person so to be ordered. 
Provided, that they who shall assist the Bishop 
in examining and laying on of hands, shall 
be of his Cathedral Church, if they may con- 
veniently be had, or other sufficient Preachers 
of the same diocese, to the number of three 
at the least: And if any Bishop or Suffragan 
shall admit any to Sacred Orders who is not 
so qualified and examined, as before we have 
ordained, the Archbishop of his province hav- 
ing notice thereof, and being assisted therein 
by one Bishop, shall suspend the said Bishop 
or Suffragan so offending, from making either 
Deacons or Priests for the space of two 
years.” 

As Canon Lacey sums it up in his Hand- 
book of Church Law, p. 60, “The Bishop is 
bound under pain of suspension for two years 


dinarily not exceed five hundred words in length. 


from the exercise of his office in conferring 
Holy Orders, to examine all candidates him- 
self, with the aid of clergymen selected from 
his chapter or diocese.” 

And this provision for suitable examiners 
was not new in 1603. Lyndwood’s Provinciale 
(Lib. I, Tit. 5, c. I), sets forth the Canon of 
Walter (Archbishop of Canterbury, 1313- 
1328) : wal 

“No man may come to Orders, or be ad- 
mitted to the same, without he have been 
canonically examined: and all such clerks 
as be under the Order of subdeacon shall not 
be admitted to the inferior degrees without 
they have convenient presenters and be by 
their testimony admitted.” 

Lyndwood also states regarding this exami- 
nation, “De Jure communi pertinet examinatio 
ad Archidiaconum. Si sit absens, episcopus 
potest ‘per se examinare si velit, vel aliis 
idoneis circa latus suum id committere. One 
may feel reasonably sure that the learned 
Lyndwood would scarcely consider the ap- 
pointment made by his Excellency the Bishop 
of Honolulu to fulfill the requirement men- 
tioned in his gloss. A deaconess, however 
capable and learned, is not a qualified person 
in the canonical sense. 

The questions indicated by the Rev. John 
E. Wilkinson in his communication on this 
subject (L. C., March 16th) are pertinent. 
Promotion to Holy Orders involves a can- 
onical process specified by law. Irregularity 
in such process is neither a light nor an in- 
different matter. 

(Rev.) Vivan A. PETERSON. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


O THE EDITOR: Naturally, I agree 

with you and your several correspondents 
in what has been said about the appointment 
of a deaconess as an examining chaplain in 
one of our overseas missionary districts. I 
can understand, however, how the Bishop of 
Honolulu might feel very much surprised at 
these animadversions and be moved to com- 
plain: “Why me? They all do it!” 

I dare say it would not be literally correct 
to say that all our overseas bishops take the 
law into their own hands; but there is noth- 
ing very novel about it. Nor can it be said 
that this instance is, as yet, a particularly 
flagrant one. It is quite possible that the 
Bishop had forgotten, if he ever knew, what 
the canons had to say about the matter. 

No one would wish to make a scapegoat of 
a bishop whose infraction of Church order is, 
though serious in itself, trivial in comparison 
with what some of the others do; but the 
publicity given this incident may help to drive 
home the fact that it is futile to talk about 
the restoration of ecclesiastical discipline so 
long as the most lawless group of priests in 
the Church is, probably, its bishops. 

(Rev.) JoHN Cote McKim. 

Peekskill, N. Y. 


— —_@ — — 
Needy Southern Tenant Farmers 


O THE EDITOR: The Rev. Claude C. 
Williams is in jail. 

Mr. Williams is a Presbyterian minister of 
Paris, Ark. who has long befriended the 
cause of labor, working sympathetically with 
coal miners, tenant farmers, share-croppers, 
and the unemployed. In so doing he aroused 
the enmity of powerful groups. As a result he 
has lost his church and because of insisting 
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on helping the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union and organized groups of the unem- 
ployed in a demonstration against further 
reduction in their meager relief, he was 
thrown into jail in Fort Smith, Ark... . 

Conditions among the share-croppers and 
tenant farmers, according to reliable reports, 
are almost unbelievable. A conservative fed- 
eral government official said privately to one 
of the signers of this letter: “Conditions 
among the share-croppers are the worst I 
have seen anywhere in the world except in 
certain parts of Russia.” 

While the AAA has benefited plantation 
owners, conditions have grown worse for 
share-croppers. Their misery and unemploy- 
ment have increased. 

In desperation these folks have organized 
in the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. 
Their right to organize and stand up for 
themselves is bitterly opposed by the planta- 
tion owners who have threatened lynching to 
the leaders and recently forcibly abducted 
and expelled from the county some of those 
helping to organize the union. 

Three share-croppers have been on a visit 
to New York. They spoke at a meeting of 
the Church Emergency Relief Committee a 
few days ago, telling of working and living 
conditions almost beyond belief. This com- 
mittee voted to send out an appeal for money 
for relief of the families of members of the 
Tenant Farmers’ Union, many of whom have 
been evicted from the farms and are in ut- 
most distress. 

One of the share-croppers told us of a 
family of seven who “didn’t have a teaspoon- 
ful” of anything to eat in the house. The 
mother exhorted the children to hold fast to 
faith in God. “The Lord will help us,” she 
kept saying. Finally, Howard Kester, accom- 
panied by the president of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union, came to the house 
bringing a little food and some clothing. 
“Mother,” whispered one of the little girls, 
“which one of them fellers is the Lord?” 

Please send checks at once, made out to the 
Church Emergency Relief Committee. 

Clothing of all descriptions, especially for 
children, is also urgently needed. It should 
be sent prepaid to the Rev. Howard Kester, 
2595 School street, Memphis, Tenn., who will 
see to its distribution. Please mark your name 
on the package and name of your church or 
of this committee so these people may know 
that Church people are interested and want 
to help. 

‘ (Rev.) W. B. Sporrorp, 
Chairman. 
(Rev.) James Myers, 
Secretary. 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
—_—__¢_ 
Other Veteran Subscribers 


alae THE EDITOR: If my memory serves 
me right I began reading Tue Livinc 
CHURCH in 1889. I married that year a good 
Episcopalian, from Philadelphia, a teacher in 
the Sunday school at St. James the Less. We 
were soon subscribers, then living in Chicago, 
and it became our custom, after reading the 
paper to pass it on to some Churchman, who - 
would not otherwise see it. This habit is still 


working, Louis L. Grecory, M.D. 
Urbana, IIl. 


fy Bas THE EDITOR: Answering the roll 
call, may I say that my subscription to 
THE Livinc CHuRcH commenced July 1, 1902. 
Before that date the paper was available 
through the subscription of another member 
of my family. 

THE Livinc CuurcuH has been a source of 
great help and enlightenment through all 
these years. Many thanks to the editors, pub- 
lishers, and others who are responsible for 
its weekly rounds. THEODORE C, SnIvELy. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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EDITORIALS & COMMENTS 


Unofhcial Liturgies 


by the authors of a- pamphlet entitled 4 Suggested 

Order for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper or 
Holy Communion. In the article, as in the pamphlet, these 
gentlemen sign themselves simply as ‘Four Presbyters.” It is 
not our usual custom to accept or print anonymous communi- 
cations. Because, however, the four authors of this article are 
all known to us, and because their motive in suppressing their 
names is solely the legitimate desire to have their work stand 
on its own merits, without being prejudiced by reference to 
other published opinions of any or all of them, we have decided 
in this case to depart from our rule and permit their anonymity. 

Speaking entirely from a lay point of view we cannot con- 
sider this publication, or the earlier pamphlet, dm Order for the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion, the 
work of another unnamed Committee of Four (which in some 
way focuses in the Rev. John W. Suter, Jr.), to be in any sense 
timely. The Church has so recently finished a very excellent 
revision of the Prayer Book that in many parts of the country 
the process of accommodation to the new ways is still un- 
finished. Probably every clergyman who thinks or studies at all 
on liturgical matters would find features in this or any other 
Prayer Book that he would like to see altered, but we feel that, 
on the whole, the laity are satisfied with the present revision, 
and only ask of the clergy to let them worship in peace, without 
the disturbing necessity of readjusting themselves to constant 
changes. 

In reality the revision of the Prayer Book is as yet hardly 
finished. A revision of this sort ramifies so widely. Tracts, 
manuals of parochial and confirmation instruction, sheet music 
and other musical publications, Church school lesson systems, 
and devotional books, must all be changed, sometimes involving 
the scrapping of costly electrotypes and engraved plates, to bring 
these documents into harmony with the new Standard. This 
process is, in several important cases, still to be finished. Neither 
the Church publishers nor the parishes are at present in a posi- 
tion to meet the costs of a new Prayer Book revision. 

When we consider the specific proposals of the Four 


(): ANOTHER PAGE of this issue we print an article 


Presbyters we find ourselves classifying some of their changes 
as desirable, some indifferent, some unfortunate, but all un- 
necessary. Some of the desirable proposals are already quite 
lawful or even provided for by our present rubrics: e.g., the 
omission of the Creed on week-days (if the priest has fulfilled 
his duty of reciting Morning Prayer), or of Gloria in Excelsis 
(a very short hymn or Scriptural anthem being substituted). 
Some of them might be adopted under the existing standard 
by episcopal license: e. g., the substitution of “Let us humbly 
confess” etc., for ““Ye who do truly and earnestly” etc., or 
the extension of the Christmas and Easter prefaces to the entire 
season. But most of the suggested changes in wording, whether 
in the interest of clarifying the meaning or of shortening the 
service, seem quite unnecessary. Our people are sufficiently 
intelligent to understand poetic and devotional language, and 
the time to be saved by the shortenings proposed is so slight 
that one fails to see for what it could be used. 


HE REVISION of the Liturgy of the Episcopal Church 

is always a delicate task because of the wide doctrinal 
variation this Church permits to her laity and to her teachers. 
Among these variant, often discordant, ways of thinking the 
Prayer Book has always preserved a finely accurate balance. It 
must never be revised in the interest of any single school of 
thought, even one’s own. In this respect the Four Presbyters, 
though their work in detail departs much further from the ex- 
isting standard, have nevertheless been more successful than 
Dr. Suter’s committee. They have truly worked in the broad 
and inclusive spirit of the present Book of Common Prayer. 
They exhibit that desire to preserve the essential outlines of 
liturgical tradition while recognizing the ever evolving and 
clarifying results of continuous Christian experience—that 
desire to be at once timely and traditional—which marked the 
Prayer Book of 1549 and every subsequent revision save that 
of 1552. The work of the Committee of Four seems rather to 
be in the direct interest of the Receptionist and Zwinglian 
schools. The liturgy of the Four Presbyters, while containing 
nothing repugnant to these schools (other than language al- 
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ready in the Prayer Book), yet retains those phrases and turns 
of expression which are treasured by other, equally loyal 
Churchmen as indicating the reality of the presence and self- 
communication of the Christ. It is only fair to say that in their 
preface the members of Dr. Suter’s group affirm their belief 
in the Real Presence (“‘actually, that is to say spiritually pres- 
ent”;) but their work certainly does not succeed in safeguard- 
ing the expression of that belief, as does that of the Four 
Presbyters. 


HERE is another aspect of these publications to be con- 

sidered. These booklets are in no sense supplements to the 
Prayer Book Liturgy, as is the American Missal. They are 
substitutes for it. The editors of the larger work presented a 
great deal of additional matter, but they preserved scrupulously 
every word of the Church’s official standard and refused to 
suggest the use of any other form where there is one set forth 
in the Book of Common Prayer. Yet storms of indignation, 
pamphlets, petitions to General Convention, and episcopal pro- 
hibitions were hurled at their devoted heads. So far we have 
heard not a murmur about these new proposals; indeed one of 
the earlier champions of rigid conformity now hails them both 
with editorial acclaim and even offers to aid in the distribution 
of the one which makes the greatest deviation in doctrine. Yet, 
we repeat, these pamphlets alter, as the Missal does not, the 
official Prayer Book matter. In particular, each of them con- 
tains a Canon or Prayer of Consecration that is different from 
that of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. 

It is true that the Four Presbyters present their book only 
for study and criticism. They are careful to entitle their work 
only “A Suggested Order” etc. Dr. Suter’s committee is not so 
modest. It calls its book ‘““An Order for the Celebration” etc., 
and suggests that it can only be evaluated by use “over a period 
of months.” However moderate the aims of the Four Presby- 
ters, they will find among their followers some hotheads who 
will put their book into use also. Thus we laymen can expect, 
in addition to the present bewildering variations in the per- 
formance of the official Liturgy, the further uncertainty 
whether we will have any opportunity at all to assist at the 
Church’s Service. Our only protection might be the labelling 
of each parish Church on its sign-board and in all its announce- 
ments and other publicity: St. Mark’s “Suggested”? Episcopal 
Church, St. Paul’s “Order” Church, St. Athanasius’ ‘Prayer 
Book” Church. 

These variations in the Canon are not an insignificant 
matter when we face the possibility of some priest putting them 
into actual use. The experimenters seem to forget that the 
consecration of the Eucharist is not the act of the priest or of 
the congregation, but of the Church which empowers that 
priest to consecrate, which confirms that congregation to re- 
ceive. 

If a priest attempts to consecrate by another rite than 
that of the Church by which he was ordained he sins, unless he 
has been empowered by license of that other Church to act for 
it in the consecration. In fact his act is that of neither his own 
Church nor the other, and it would seem to us of more than 
doubtful validity. What can be said of a consecration by the 
Canon of the Four Presbyters or of the Committee of Four, 
who are no Church at all? 

This, more than the considerations advanced against re- 
opening the question of Prayer Book revision, makes us con- 
sider the publication of these two pamphlets no less than 
unfortunate at the present confused and uncertain time. 
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International Railmakers 
Bee? is looking up for the munitioneers. In the role 


of delegates to the convention of the International Rail- 
makers’ Association, representatives of the Krupp, Schneider, 
Vickers, Skoda, and other European armament interests last 
week held a three-day session on the French Riviera ostensibly 
to discuss the future of the rail industry. From this country 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab, in whose activities Senator Nye and 
his Senate munitions investigation committee have taken a 
considerable interest, was present. Time reports the conclusion 
of the conference as follows: 


“After a three-day session the International Railmakers 
adjourned, announcing: ‘We have renewed the Agreement of 
the International Railmakers’ Association.’ 

“What is that?’ asked correspondents. ‘When was it first 
adopted ? Can you tell us any of its terms?’ 

“Snapped a. spokesman: ‘Details of that agreement have 
never been revealed and remain unavailable.’ Few days later, 
after the Hitler bombshell at Berlin, North Dakota’s irate 
Gerald Nye, chairman of the U. S. Senate’s munitions quiz, 
thundered: ‘The munitions makers have at last talked Ger- 
many into scrapping the Treaty of Versailles so they can sell 
their wares!’ ” 


Perhaps the day is not far distant when American soldiers 
will be dying on foreign battle fields, their bodies shattered by 
steel and explosives sold to foreign governments by American 
arms racketeers. If so, we hope they will derive a measure of 
comfort in their death agonies by the thought that the Agree- 
ment of the International Railmakers’ Association is working 
smoothly. 


—_——_——_e—_————_ 


Fundamental Unity? 


VERY DAY during the past week has brought us letters 

of distress from Church people in Detroit and the metro- 
politan area surrounding that city. Most of these letters enclose 
a clipping from a recent issue of the Detroit News bearing the 
headline ‘Episcopal Communion Rite in M. E. Church Is 
Planned.” That clipping reads as follows: 


“One of the most unusual expressions of Christian fellowship 
seen here in many years is planned for Holy Week by the Central 
M. E. Church, where the Episcopal service of holy communion 
will be celebrated by the Very Rev. Kirk B. O’Ferrall, D.D., 
dean of St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral, Maundy Thursday eve- 
ning, April 18. 

“The communion service, conducted by Dean O’Ferrall and 
assistants from the cathedral, will be held at 8:45 p.m., following 
a baptismal service and the reception of new members into Cen- 
tral Church. Music for the service will be sung by choristers of 
the cathedral, under the direction of Francis A. Mackay. 

“This unique service has been arranged by the Rev. Frederick 
B. Fisher, D.D., minister of Central Church, who is a member 
of the executive committee of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order. 

““The world conference for years has been emphasizing the 
fundamental unity of the Christian family, and this service seems 
to me a real step in that direction,’ Dr. Fisher said today. ‘Both 
Dean O’Ferrall and myself are greatly interested in it.’ 

“As far as Dr. Fisher knows, such a service has never been held 
in a Methodist Episcopal Church before, and he is quite certain 
it has never been done in Detroit. 

“ ‘It would only be possible in a liberal Episcopal diocese, such 
as the diocese of Michigan,’ he added.” 


The inappropriateness of this service is so obvious as 
scarcely to require comment. The fact that the editorial office 
of THE Livinc Cuurcu has received protests and disturbed 
inquiries from many Church people in the diocese of Michigan, 
mostly laymen, clearly indicates that the very announcement 
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of the service is doing incalculable harm in unsettling the faith 
of sincere Christians. How can the cause of unity between 
Christian communions be forwarded by an act that causes dis- 
tress and dismay within at least one of the participating com- 
munions? 


Here are a few of the comments contained in letters to us: 


“I am sending you this clipping . ... voicing the protest of a 
layman that such things can be in the Church.” 

“Protest to Bishop Page will have no effect as it is the custom 
to offer Holy Communion to the general public regardless of 
everything at the Cathedral in Detroit.” 

“This is a strange land.” 


“Don’t think this represents the Churchmanship of the diocese. 
It is the old story about a few in high places getting the eye and 


ear of the public. I am satisfied the bulk of the clergy are better 
Churchmen.” 


“Why is the house of the Lord forsaken?” 


One could write at length about this proposed service, point- 
ing out that it is a violation of both the spirit and the letter of 
the formularies of the Church and that the dean is committing 
a lawless act and the Bishop presumably conniving at it, but 
such treatment of the subject would be of little effect. Those 
who are determined to blur the witness of the Church and 
obscure the progress of an orderly approach to Christian unity 
by individualistic and irresponsible publicity stunts of this 
nature will not be convinced by any amount of argument, how- 
ever well buttressed by facts it may be. But we have the great- 
est sympathy with the loyal Church people of Detroit who are 
shocked and disturbed by it. 


The Bonus and Inflation 
HE PASSAGE of the Patman bonus bill, endorsed by the 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, is not encouraging. We do not 
believe that at a time like this when there is so much need and 
suffering on account of unemployment special privileges should 
be given to any group, and certainly the immediate payment of 
the bonus is legislation in favor of a privileged class. But if the 
bonus is to be paid at all, then at least provision should be made 
for the financing of that payment in a more responsible way 
than the printing of two billion dollars in fiat money. The 
American Legion, which backed the Vinson bill providing for a 
bond issue to cover the bonus payment, evinced a more respon- 
sible attitude in that respect than the backers of the Patman bill. 

Whether or not the bonus bill will be passed by the Senate 
is questionable, but it is certain that if it is the President will 
veto it. We doubt whether Congress would be either willing 
or able to pass the bill over the Presidential veto. We have a 
strong suspicion that many of the Congressmen who voted for 
the Patman bill did so purely because of the desire to gain 
political favor or the fear of the loss of the mostly mythical 
“veteran’s vote,” relying upon defeat in the Senate or Presi- 
dential veto to kill a measure which they must know is irre- 
sponsible and ill advised. The financial ruin of the European 
countries that resorted to fiat money with the resulting inflation 
and eventual collapse of the currency ought to be sufficient 
warning to this country that no such short cut to prosperity is 


possible. 
oe 


“Catholic Art” 
E HAVE examined with interest the first issue of a new 
periodical entitled Catholic Art. This bi-monthly maga- 
zine is edited by Mr. R. F. Hennig, and published under 
Roman Catholic auspices at Omaha. 
Catholic Art is itself a genuine artistic gem. Of it the editor 
writes: “We have endeavored in Catholic Art to approach the 
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ideal in book designing; perfect harmony between text and 
illustrations.” To achieve this objective the magazine is hand- 
lettered throughout and all of the illustrations are hand drawn. 
The lettering is based on “‘the fine simplicity of the ninth cen- 
tury Carolingian minuscule . . . although it shows also the 
influence of the Irish scribes of the seventh century and the 
later Italian Humanistic manuscripts.’ The result is a beauti- 
fully artistic production. 

No less ambitious than its format is the program of Catholic 
Art. The first issue is devoted to the Gothic spirit and contains 
illustrations by Joseph Dennel, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, 
Sydney E. Castle, and others. In the second issue the editors 
plan to apply these principles to a critical examination of Mod- 
ern art and architecture. Next, in the third and fourth issues, 
they “plan to go into a rather exhaustive discussion, historically 
and liturgically, concerning the correct location of the altar 
and the choir, with the proper arrangement of the sanctuary 
(and the entire church) to facilitate the performance of liturgi- 
cal functions with the greatest possible beauty, dignity, and 
effectiveness.” The fifth issue is to be devoted to designs for an 
ideal small parish church, worked out in accordance with the 
best principles of liturgical and artistic correctness. 

Catholic Art is doubtless an outgrowth of the liturgical 
movement in the Roman communion and it should be as in- 
teresting to Anglicans as to members of the communion in 
which it is published. We gladly welcome this beautiful publi- 
cation to the fellowship of the religious press. 


Through the Editor’s Window 


POPULAR SONG HIT last year was entitled “Did You . 

Ever See a Dream Walking?” This year we suggest “Did 
You Ever See a Whale Walking Backward?” for a release from 
the Publicity Department at “281” solemnly reports that: 


“Out of the Arctic wastes around Tigara (Point Hope), 
Alaska, comes word from Archdeacon Goodman that there have 
been plenty of whales this winter, which means oil, light, heat, 
and some of their food, to our Eskimo Church people. They are so 
keen to go to church that if there is a howling wind and the cold 
many degrees below zero, they walk backward, and when that 
becomes impossible they get down and crawl on all fours, the 
better part of a mile to the church.” 


Hurrah for the churchgoing whales! 


Tue Mapison (South Dakota) Sentinel reports the visit of 
Bishop Roberts to the Church of the Redeemer in the neighboring 
town of Flandreau: “The Rev. Henry Praed, vicar of the local 
Episcopal parish, drove to Flandreau last evening to conduct a 
confirmation service in the Episcopal Church there. He was as- 
sisted by the Presiding Bishop.” 


Hoty UNcLEAN was the way the sign painter interpreted Fr. 
Bray’s writing for a poster to be made for the sermons on the 
sacraments at St. Mark’s Mission, Honolulu. It had been tacked 
on the door before anyone noticed the misspelling of Holy Unction. 
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Authority in the Church 


By the Rev. Edmund S. Middleton, D.D. 


olics) that the idea of authority in the Church rests upon 

the call of the Twelve Apostles by Christ, their endow- 
ment with various powers by Him, culminating in that solemn 
declaration, “4s my Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.” * 

This authority was clearly a delegated one and was to be 
exercised always in the name of the Divine Founder of the 
Church. Furthermore, in order that the Apostles might have 
wisdom and power to use this oversight aright and that they 
might be preserved from error in the future, our Lord took this 
additional precaution to insure good government in His Church, 
saying, “dnd, behold, I send the promise of my Father upon 
you: but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued 
with power from on high.” * 

Indefectibility in teaching was promised in these words, 
“Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you; and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.’ * As we know, Christ’s solemn promise of the 
Father was fulfilled on the day of Pentecost by the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Twelve Apostles. 

It is then from the Scriptural frame-work (briefly outlined 
in the preceding paragraphs) that we are to look for authority 
in the Church today. While it is true that the Apostles at an 
early day took steps to institute the ministry of priests and 
deacons to perform the highly necessary work, of what we 
would call today parochial duties, they reserved unto their 
own order the general oversight of the Church, paying partic- 
ular attention to the teaching function in defining the faith of 
the Church. 

Only Apostles took part in the Council of Jerusalem (50 
A.D.) and only bishops (the successors of the Apostles) took 
part in the General Councils of the undivided Church, though 
it was often the custom of a bishop to ask a wise priest to ac- 
company him as a theologian for purposes of consultation. 
Only bishops, however, had the right to vote in the councils 
and, with the exception of the Anglican communion since the 
Reformation, this has been the practice of the Catholic Church, 
both East and West, ever since. 

As we are concerned, in the present article, with the 
Anglican communion and more particularly with that branch 
of it represented by the American Church, the hierarchical 
arrangements of the Roman and Eastern Churches, which 
are well known and eminently satisfactory (it is to be pre- 
sumed) to those bodies, will not enter into the present discus- 
sion. 

In England, when a matter comes up in the Church calling 
for an authoritative pronouncement, it is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of All England, who speaks. He may, 
very properly, consult with the bishops of his province, and, 
if the matter is of national scope, advise with the Archbishop 
of York. It is along such general lines of procedure, probably, 
that the Church in Australia, Canada, India, and elsewhere 
would speak through the respective Primates in these coun- 
tries. In the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America, under present conditions, the voice of authority 
is not to be gotten at so easily. 


[ WILL DOUBTLESS be agreed (at least among Cath- 
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The General Convention is the law-making body of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and during its brief triennial ses- 
sions would doubtless function also in an. executive capacity 
and become the voice of authority in the Church, but what of 
the long three-year intervals between meetings of the General 
Convention? It has been stated in a recent issue of THE Liv- 
inc CHuRCH that in such interregnums the National Coun- 
cil would speak with authority, stating (perhaps) the official 
position of the Church in such a matter, for example, as that 
which has cropped up with respect to this Church’s Mission 
in Mexico. If that statement is correct, then the President of 
the National Council would naturally become the channel 
through which this official pronouncement would be made. 
In that case, what becomes of the Presiding Bishop, who (al- 
though the title of Primate has been withheld from him) is 
popularly considered the Primate of the American Church? 

As we know from the action of the last General Conven- 
tion, the Presiding Bishop has been relieved of that part of his 
duties, which has to do with the work of the National Coun- 
cil, and a diocesan bishop has been elected to be the president 
of that body in addition to the regular oversight of his see. It 
would appear from this new arrangement that there is little 
left for the Presiding Bishop to do, in an authoritative sense, 
except to preside at Church functions (which by the way is 
what his title connotes), and to travel hither and yon keeping 
engagements to preach. 


ITHERTO, as disclosed by the history of the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, the Primate of a National Church has not 
only been the presiding officer in the synods and councils of the 
Church in that country but he has been the Living Voice of au- 
thority to speak the mind of the Church between the meetings 
of councils. In fact, it was this last-named function which has 
given dignity and meaning to the office of Primate. Here in 
America a new order of things has been inaugurated but it 
does not clearly appear that this innovation is an improve- 
ment upon generally recognized methods of Catholic Church 
polity nor is it certain that it will prove workable or permanent. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church, notwithstanding much 
that is admirable, is unique in three respects. It bears a name 
which belies its Catholic character; is afraid of the usual 
nomenclature, such as Archbishop and Primate; and is the only 
Church in Christendom (so it is said) in which the laity votes 
upon theological matters, usually reserved to the bishops. 
Why this is so, no one appears to know. The House of Bish- 
ops is competent to solve these problems, and let us hope 
that the day is coming when it will do so. 
wd Sr iy EF 


The Function of Religious Teachers 
E RELIGIOUS TEACHERS have a real function and the 


most important function. It is none other than that of con- 
sciously and definitely caring for the personal and moral lives 
of our pupils. And we are, or can be, competent for this great task 
since in our way of working at it we are, or can be, in harmony 
with the psychological laws of the task. We do not expect to teach 
or create moral life. We recognize that it must grow from that 
rich vine of life, the Christian continuity, and we try to bring 
our pupils into living relations with that continuous cultural life. 


—Rev. D. A. McGregor, §.T.D. 


A Suggested Revision of the Communion Office 


By Four Presbyters 


in the ordering of divine worship spent some time in dis- 

cussing what changes in the Communion Office might 
be worth proposing at the next revision of the Prayer Book. 
Their interest in formulating ideas on the subject had been 
roused by the publication of a revision recently put forward by 
a Committee of Four. They appreciated the seriousness with 
which that committee had undertaken its work, and realized 
that this is a matter not to be entered on lightly or unadvisedly. 

In putting before the Church the conclusions reached in a 
series of Gemeinschaftsabende they do not claim that they 
ought to be listened to with more respect than any other four 
presbyters. But the great importance of Christian worship 
should make the improvement of our forms of service a matter 
suitable for discussion in the Church, and they offer their re- 
sults as a humble contribution to that discussion. They found 
in their own small group a variety of concerns which may make 
their suggestions of interest to others. Among the motives rep- 
resented in their conversations were an interest in historic 
liturgics, a desire to meet more adequately the psychological, 
pastoral, and social needs of today, critical doubts as to some 
statements in the present service, a desire to revive as much as 
is possible that is traditional in the Eucharistic liturgy. The 
proposals made do not exhaust what each individual in the 
group would desire. Nor did each one feel that he would ever 
himself wish to take advantage of all the options he would be 
glad to see offered. The four presbyters refuse any label, except 
perhaps that of liberal (without capitals or adjectives). 

We would omit the opening Our Father. Repeated else- 
where in the service, it is here commonly used as part of the 
priest’s preparation, as it was in the Sarum Mass. As such it 
seems out of place in a Book of Common Prayer. The Deca- 
logue we would leave out for a different reason. It is insufficient, 
to say the least, as a summary of Christian duty, which is much 
better covered in the Summary of the Law. Its position in the 
Communion Service seems to give it a degree of prominence 
which the Church does not actually ascribe to it. Ancient use 
and the Prayer Book of 1549 furnish precedent for permitting 
the omission of the Creed on week-days, when a shorter service 
might be desired. In the text of the Nicene Creed the phrase 
“by whom all things were made” is often misunderstood as 
referring to the Father. The Greek and Latin would be better 
translated by “through.” We would suggest that “through” be 
substituted there and in the phrase “who spake by the prophets.” 
For similar reasons we would translate the titles of the Holy 
Ghost ‘‘the Lord, the Giver of Life.” There is no reason why 
the Church should not be confessed as Holy, as well as One, 
Catholic, and Apostolic. The omission of this note of the 
Church seems to have come merely from a slip in the prepara- 
tion of the first English Prayer Book. 

Among the offertory sentences a reduction of the strictly 
financial ones would be in order. The one perhaps most com- 
monly used, “Let your light so shine,” ordinarily seems to 
inculcate a most un-Christian precept. There should be more 
sentences stressing the note of worship, for occasions when a 
collection is not being taken up, or is not to be emphasized. The 
recent English and Scotch revisions provide us with several 
suitable ones—such as “I will offer in His dwelling an obla- 
tion, with great gladness: I will sing and speak praises unto the 
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Lord.” The offertory rubrics should be somewhat simplified, 
especially removing the apparent direction that the bread and 
wine be offered only after the collection. 


E SHOULD like to see the Prayer for the Church be 

made even more general in intention, since, at least 
occasionally, our thoughts must go out to non-Christian rulers 
and others outside the Christian body. Modern needs suggest 
(and the proposed English revision provides) petitions for 
peace and justice among the nations, for missions, and for 
education. Logic as well as the custom of most liturgies sug- 
gests a definite thanksgiving for the saints, separated from the 
commendation of all God’s servants departed to his merciful 
care. Slight changes in order and abridgments would prevent 
the prayer from becoming notably longer. The Exhortation 
and Comfortable Words are homiletic material, the effective- 
ness of which is dulled by constant repetition. They might well 
be made optional. It cannot be denied that the more fervently 
Calvinistic phrases in the General Confession add a certain note 
of unreality to our worship. Their omission in some such form 
as the following would not constitute any hesitation as to the 
sinfulness of sin: 

Almighty God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Maker of all 
things, Judge of all men; We acknowledge and confess our mani- 
fold sins and wickedness, Which we, from time to time, most 
grievously have committed, By thought, word, and deed, Against 
thy Divine Majesty. We do earnestly repent, And are heartily 
sorry for these our misdoings. Have mercy upon us, most merciful 


Father; 
finishing as at present. 

The Preface, which begins the Church’s most solemn 
prayer, should be formally introduced by the salutation. This 
was done in 1549, and is done in the corresponding phrases in 
our present baptismal service. Among the proper prefaces we 
would extend the Christmas, Easter, and Ascension prefaces 
for their respective seasons. The Sarum Christmas preface now 
appears in our book for the Purification and other feasts. Deal- 
ing directly with the central Christmas mystery, it might well 
be restored for that occasion. The modern British revisions 
(borrowing to some extent from Sarum) refer in their Whit- 
suntide prefaces to the gift of the Spirit to the whole Church. 
With some shortening of their long forms, we would like to 
see this adopted. In the Trinity preface (for which we see no 
need of an alternative) we should like to see dogma and practice 
combined in some such phrase as ““whom . . . we worship and 
confess.” ‘The Benedictus, which already is said in many 
churches and sung in even more, might as well be printed. 
Surely we all expect Christ to come to us in the Sacrament, and 
there can be no harm in using Scriptural words to anticipate 
that experience. In the Prayer of Consecration we would not 
change the first three paragraphs, except to omit the word 
“satisfaction,” which almost nobody understands. In the last 
paragraph there is some redundancy. We suggest that the omis- 
sion of the first sentence, all of the ideas of which occur else- 
where, would remove most of this. A stylistic revision might 
well remove the phrase “may worthily receive the most precious 
Body and Blood,” of which part occurs in the Invocation, part 
in the Prayer of Humble Access. In the Lord’s Prayer a slight 
revision in punctuation would make it clear that “on earth 
as it is in heaven” refers to all three preceding clauses. 
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Among the most ancient items in Christian worship is the 
Kiss of Peace, expressive of the New Testament ideal of Chris- 
tian fellowship; it occurs in our earliest description of the 
Eucharist, and is found at some point or other in almost all 
Eucharistic liturgies. In the Western rites from which ours is 
derived it occurred as an expression of Christian unity before 
the act of Communion. The current British revisions have re- 
vived it here, in the form of the versicle. The Peace of the 
Lord be always with you; R. And with thy spirit. We should 
like to see this in our service. The Agnus Dei is already com- 
monly said or sung. Practical reasons usually make it con- 
venient to say it before the Prayer of Humble Access or sing it 
afterwards, so that a rubrical alternative might well be offered. 
In that prayer we suggest the following ending, to remove the 
phraseology which some feel is unduly open to misunderstand- 


ing: 


. so to receive the precious Body and Blood of thy dear Son 
Jesus Christ, that we, being cleansed from our sins, may evermore 
dwell in him, and he in us. 


In some places it has been found helpful to have the people 
say the Prayer of Humble Access with the priest, at least on 
special occasions. A rubrical permission of this might be well. 
We should like to have the rubrics at this point in the service 
state the customs which prevail in the Church, while insisting 
on reverence in the manner of following them. A suitable form 
for administration by intinction would be in order. A rubric 
should direct the consumption of the consecrated Bread and 
Wine here, or after the Blessing. Another should permit the 
reservation, in the Church, of the consecrated Elements, thus 
recognizing a practice which has already been found useful in 
many churches and hospitals. 

A shortening of the Thanksgiving would be desirable. 
There are few occasions when another very long prayer in this 
place is edifying. We suggest: 


Almighty and everliving God, we most heartily thank thee, for 
that thou dost vouchsafe to feed us who have duly received these 
holy mysteries, with the spiritual food of the most precious Body 
and Blood of the Son our Saviour Jesus Christ; and dost assure 
us thereby that we are very members incorporate in the mystical 
body of thy Son, the blessed company of all faithful people. And 
we humbly beseech thee, O heavenly Father, so to assist us with 
thy grace, that we may ever continue in that holy fellowship, 


finishing as at present. In the Gloria we propose, in the in- 
terests of correct translation, “Thou that sittest at the right 
hand of the Father,” and “thou only, O Jesus Christ.” We 
are, of course, aware that the Latin and one reading in the 
Greek of Luke say “to men of good will” rather than “good 
will towards men.” But the phrase “men of good will” is today 
so commonly understood as “men of amiable intentions” rather 
than in its New Testament sense, ‘““men to whom God’s good 
will extends,” that we would rather have the familiar opening 
phrase stay as it is. Tradition in older liturgies (and 1549) and 
the modern desire for shortening on special occasions recom- 
mend permitting the omission of the Gloria here. The permis- 
sion to say other prayers before the blessing, which a respectable 
interpretation deduces from other parts of the present book, 
might well be expressed in a rubric in this place. 

The four presbyters, as modern men of the Christian tradi- 
tion, engaged in their effort as men who stand definitely in that 
historic tradition. They hope that it will be received as a 
sincere attempt to suggest ways in which we might pray better 
and more intelligently—as the heirs of a faith which is both 
venerable and ever new. 
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Rural America and the Church 
By the Rt. Rev. Frederick B. Bartlett, D.D. 


Bishop of North Dakota and Secretary for Domestic Missions, 
National Council 


HE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY in the mission- 

ary field in the world I believe is rural America. Of 

54,000,000 people, 45,000,000 are living on farms and 
ranches, and 30,000,000 are in touch with no Church whatso- 
ever, do not claim any Church affiliation. If you think of the 
contribution to be made by them in the years to come I believe 
you will realize it is a dangerous situation. Rural America is 
the source from which must come in large measure our future 
leadership; clergy, missionaries, statesmen, leaders in industry 
and finance. We must see that this population is not pagan. 
The American Church has to do something about it. We have 
to put the spirit of our Lord into the hearts of these people, 
and we have to do it back there where they are raised from the 
soil. 

I wonder whether you see what this agrarian movement 
means in America. This movement is growing apace. We must 
have a reinterpretation of our religion to give to the young 
people out there. They want something big and fine. Our 
Church can give it to them. Our Church has a message for the 
rural field. If there are numbers of vacant churches, they are 
closed not because people are not interested in religion but 
because they are not interested in the kind of religion they have 
had in years past. If I had one hundred missionaries to put into 
the rural field I know the Church school enrolment could soon 
be doubled in that whole area. We did this in North Dakota, 
in two years. 

In spite of the cuts that have come I think we have accom- 
plished one or two things. I believe our work in the mission 
field has improved in many respects. I believe the cuts have 
induced many fields to raise additional funds toward self- 
support. That is a good thing. And there is better planning. 

I believe we have received great injury in two respects. I 
am continually bothered about our men. They have to cover 
too large a field. We cannot grow. The other difficulty is that 
while we plan to do this fine work in the future, we cannot do 
a thing about it now and opportunities are passing. Here are 
opportunities to be faced, and nothing to be done about it. 

Our great job as a Church is to make America Christian 
and I hope we shall have the resources to do it. 

RT EES. SL 
Money 

HERE are those who apologize for having to mention money 

in connection with the work of the Church. It seems to me 
they proceed upon a wrong theory as to what money really is. It 
is just what those who have it are. If we are spiritual then it is, 
for money is just ourselves in another and more usable form. It 
is the sum and result of all we are. We give ourselves, all we are 
if we are honest, to that particular form of work through which 
we serve mankind and receive in return what we call money, a 
token, but our very life blood at that. In the highest act of worship 
we have, that of the Holy Communion, we plead the sacrifice of 
our Lord. In the very next breath we plead another sacrifice, of 
ourselves, “our souls and bodies” and offer as an earnest of our 
souls and bodies, money. It is the only thing ever allowed to keep 
company on the altar with the Body and Blood of Christ and 
carries with it the complete surrender of our souls and bodies for 
which it stands; we associate ourselves in sacrifice with our Lord; 
we mean to match His with ours. I shall not dwell upon the 
terrible sacrilege involved for the most part, which is the cause 
of all of our trouble and distress; but let no one be mistaken as 
to the character which our money bears, if we will have it so. 


—Bishop Mitchell. 


A Letter to Laymen 
By the Most Rev. Charles P. Anderson, D.D. 


Sometime Presiding Bishop and Bishop of Chicago 


My Dear Laymen: 
Aire WRITTEN A SERIES of letters to certain lay 


people upon whom special responsibilities have been placed. 

These special or official responsibilities are only a small 
fraction of that great responsibility that rests upon the whole 
body of the laity. The officeholder is only a representative of 
the people, not a substitute for them. Each individual layman 
has his own share in the joy of the Gospel and in the burden of 
propagating it. The joy and the burden go together. The 
burden is not more than a man can carry, and in carrying it, 
he realizes the joy and dignity of his manhood. I address this 
letter, therefore, not to any particular group of laymen, but 
to the laity in general. 

What is a layman? You are likely to answer this question 
off-hand by saying that a layman is not a clergyman. This is not 
a definition. It only says what a layman is not. It is in this 
negative sense that the word is commonly used, ecclesiastically 
and otherwise. A layman is one who is not a member of a pro- 
fession, in distinction from one who is. One who is not a physi- 
cian is a layman among physicians. One who is not a lawyer is 
a layman among lawyers. One who is not a priest is a layman 
among priests. If this is all there is to it, the laymen of the 
Church are merely negative quantities. Surely there is some- 
thing more to be said of laymen than that they are not clergy- 
men. 

What is a layman? My dear laymen, if you want to know 
what you are and what you are expected to do and to be, there 
are two authoritative sources of information. First, there is the 
Bible ; and second, there is the Book of Common Prayer, which 
is the Churchman’s handbook to the Bible. 

The equivalent of our word “laity” is used fifteen hundred 
times in the Hebrew Old Testament. It always connotes God’s 
people in contrast with those who have not been brought within 
the Church’s sphere of His revelation; that is, in contrast with 
the heathen. It is the name given to those specially chosen peo- 
ple, through whom and by whom God makes His will known 
in the world. The doctrine of the laity was first proclaimed on 
the eve of the promulgation of the Ten Commandments. Moses 
was bidden to say to the people, “If ye will obey My voice 
indeed and keep My covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure to Me above all peoples.” “And the people answered 
and said, ‘All that the Lord hath spoken, we will do.’” Then 
Moses went down to the people and delivered to them the Ten 
Commandments. The Old Testament teaching might be 
summed up in part, in some such words as these, “If ye walk in 
my statutes and keep My commandments, I shall be your God 
and ye shall be my laity.” 


UT this is not all. The Covenant with God is not a bargain, 

void of spiritual significance. There is a spiritual relation- 
ship. The promise is not merely, “Ye shall be My laity,” but 
also, “Ye shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation” (Exodus 19:6). St. Peter applies these words to the 
whole body of Christian laymen. “Ye also, as living stones, 
are built up a spiritual house, to be an holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God, through Jesus Christ.” 
“Ye are a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a people for God’s 


own possession . . . which in time past were no people, but 
now are the people of God” (I St. Peter, R. V.). St. John 
says the same thing. “He made us to be a people, to be priests 
unto His God and Father.” The laity, then, are those people 
of God who have covenanted with Him to propagate His law, 
and who have been exalted into an holy priesthood to offer up 
acceptable sacrifices to God. The ordained priests are they who 
have been consecrated to be the organs of the Church’s priest- 
hood, empowered and authorized to exercise the powers of the 
priesthood. They represent the people before God, but are not 
substitutes for the people. They are ambassadors of God be- 
fore the people; they are empowered to teach the Faith, con- 
secrate the Eucharist, absolve the people, and perform such 
official functions as would not be lawful in one who was not 
called of God as was Aaron. But they exercise their august 
office in an august society whose members are themselves an 
holy priesthood. 

There is a great need, my dear laymen, for a revivification 
among you of this Bible doctrine of the laity. You need to 
tighten your grip on your spiritual privileges and responsibili- 
ties. You are wont to regard yourselves negatively, as men who 
are not clergymen, and therefore not specifically charged with 
spiritual obligations. ‘““The clergyman has jurisdiction over re- 
ligion,” you are apt to say, “and we laymen must confine our- 
selves to temporalities.” The priest must do all the praying and 
all the sick-visiting. He must stand at the altar and plead the 
sacrifice of Christ for a people who are not present to claim 
their priestly privilege. He alone must preach righteousness. 
He alone must advocate the extension of Christ’s Kingdom. 
He alone must openly stand up for Jesus Christ in the com- 
munity. The priest must be the only exponent of religion, and 
the laymen will perhaps—will perhaps pay the bills. All this, 
dear laymen (if I may use a strong expression), is a “damnable 
heresy,” which is luring men’s souls to perdition. It is a wide- 
spread heresy, even though there be many who have not sold 
their birthright. 


T IS, of course, unnecessary to say that laymen are not 
priests in any technical or official sense. Nevertheless they 
are sharers in a religion in which priesthood is a fundamental 
principle. The ministerial priesthood is an organ of the body, 
but it is not the whole body. The layman is as completely a 
member of “the Church which is His Body” as the priest is, 
even if he holds not the priest’s office. Consequently the layman 
is as Clearly called to be a man of religion as the priest. This is 
a commonplace truism, but it is commonly overlooked. The 
layman of the Bible is a man of God, a man of positive spiritual 
force and moral bulk, a member of the company of the saints, 
a citizen of an holy nation, a partaker in an holy priesthood. 
“The priesthood of the laity” needs to be reémphasized, and 
in emphasizing it, it must not be evacuated of all priestly mean- 
ing. The lay priesthood cannot be exalted by abasing the minis- 
terial priesthood. The former can mean nothing unless the 
latter means everything. The priesthood of the laity means 
that laymen “‘are very members incorporate” in an essentially 
priestly body, and not that the Christian religion is a non- 
sacerdotal religion. It would be poor logic to say “All Chris- 
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tians are priests ; therefore there are no priests” ; yet this is the 
logic of many. 

When Protestantism revolted against a false sacerdotalism, 
it traveled so far in an opposite direction that it lost sight of 
that idea of priesthood on which the Bible lays such tress. 
Democracy does not consist in dethroning kings, but in elevat- 
ing the people into a kingly citizenship. So the priesthood of 
the laity does not mean the laicizing of the clergy, but the 
realization on the part of the laity of their participation in the 
priestliness of the whole Church. Perhaps no one expressed this 
truth more clearly than did Dr. Liddon. “Certainly,” he wrote, 
“Gf Christian laymen would only believe with all their hearts 
that they are really priests, we should very soon escape from 
some of the difficulties which vex the Church of Christ. For it 
would then be seen that in the Christian Church, the difference 
between clergy and laity is only a difference of the degree in 
which certain spiritual powers are conferred. . . . Spiritual 
endowments are given to the Christian layman with one pur- 
pose, to the Christian minister with another ; the object of the 
first is personal, that of the second is corporate. . . The 
Christian layman of early days was thus, in his inmost life, 
penetrated through and through by the sacerdotal idea, spirit- 
ualized and transfigured, as it was, by the Gospel. Hence it 
was no difficulty to him that this idea should have its public 
representatives in the body of the Church, or that certain re- 
served duties should be discharged by divine appointment, but 
on behalf of the whole body, by these representatives. he 
priestly institute in the public Christian body was the natural 
extension of the priesthood which the lay Christian exercised 
within himself. . . . If the temple of the layman’s soul can 
again be made a scene of spiritual worship, he will no longer 
fear lest the ministerial order should confiscate individual 
liberty. The one priesthood will be felt to be the natural exten- 
sion and correlative of the other.” 

I dwell upon this at length, because, dear laymen, I want 
to fire your ambition and point it in an upward direction. Fre- 
quently one hears of the “rights of the laity” and the “priest- 
hood of the laity.” The former often means nothing more than 
certain ecclesiastical rights which are easily determined. The 
latter is often made to mean something which empties the 
Church’s priesthood of all meaning. I plead for higher rights, 
for spiritual rights, for rights which covet responsibilities. I 
plead for the layman’s realization of what is involved in his 
membership in that One Holy Catholic Church, which has the 
great High Priest for its Head, an ordained priesthood to act 
in His Name, and an holy priesthood for its membership. 

What is the Church’s definition of a layman as found in 
the Book of Common Prayer? The layman is ‘“‘a member of 
Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” How is his duty, as such, defined? His duty is two- 
fold—his duty toward God and his duty toward his neighbor. 
How does he learn to discharge this twofold duty? By prayer 
and sacrament. What does he desire in prayer? “I desire, my 
Lord God, our Heavenly Father, who is the giver of all good- 
ness, to send His grace unto me and to all people; that we may 
worship Him and serve Him and obey Him as we ought to do. 
And I pray unto God that He will send us all things that are 
needful both for our souls and bodies; and that He will be 
merciful unto us, and forgive us our sins; and that it will 
please Him to save and defend us in all dangers both of soul 
and body; and that He will keep us from all sin and wicked- 
ness, and from our spiritual enemy and from everlasting death.” 
What are the benefits of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ? 
The strengthening and refreshing of our souls by the Body and 
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Blood of Christ. What is required of those who come to the © 
Lord’s Supper? “To examine themselves, whether they repent 
them truly of their former sins, stedfastly purposing to lead a 
new life; have a lively faith in God’s mercy through Christ, 
with a thankful remembrance of His death; and be in charity 
with all men.” 

Dear layman, go back once more to the old familiar cate- 
chism. You may have forgotten it, but you have not outgrown 
it. In some quiet moment read it all over again. Gladstone, in | 
his wise old age, said that he had never outgrown the Catechism 
which he had learned in his childhood. “Except ye turn and 
become as little children ye shall in no wise enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Go back to the sweet days of your child- 
hood to learn what a layman’s profession is—‘‘remembering 
always that Baptism doth represent unto us our profession ; 
which is, to follow the example of our Saviour Christ, and to 
be made like unto Him; that as He died and rose again for us, 
so should we, who are baptized, die from sin and rise again unto 
righteousness, continually mortifying all our evil and corrupt 
affections, and daily proceeding in all virtue and godliness of © 
living.” 

In another letter, I shall try to point out some special ways 
of doing one’s duty toward God and Man. 


Risqué Radio 
} \ HE entry of Susan Caldwell of Evanston, Illinois, in 


the Wisconsin Liars’ Contest provoked Associated Press 

notice. With a patent bid for first prize she told this 
story: A Zulu warrior, disturbed because his wife eloped with 
a crooner, beat his war drums so vigorously that the reverberat- 
ing sound rattled the teeth of some Eskimos in Greenland. 

In cool analysis, however, there seems to be much of plaus- 
ible suggestion in this prize prevarication. Some crooners have 
unsavory reputations as home breakers and if the Greenland 
Eskimos had a modern radio, they might have heard a broadcast 
featuring South African drums. Isolated outposts in the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s frontier receive special Arctic broadcasts 
from this country and Admiral Byrd’s intrepid group of ex- 
plorers, within the shadow of the South Pole at Little America, 
are entertained in the same way. 

» Particularly, however, is this featured falsehood quite true 
to life in recording the revulsion that comes from certain radio 
programs. ‘They may not make our teeth rattle, but they often 
produce a distinctly unpleasant reaction. Radios repeatedly 
overstep the bounds of propriety. A friend in St. Louis who 
has had time and opportunity to investigate the various pro- 
grams and who has listed obscenity and suggestive jokes, double 
entendre stories and sophisticated sneers at religion, has col- 
lected a long catalog of outrages that have warped the ether 
waves. The strikingly inconsistent part of these risqué programs 
is the fact that they are supported by business concerns and 
commercial enterprises and that some of the highest salaries 
of the day are being paid to entertainers whose record for clean 
humor is not unchallenged. A radio headliner who comes back 
to the air this month will receive $10,000 a Sunday. . 

Radio must watch its step. If it systematically caters to 
seamy and sordid suggestiveness it will experience a reaction 
that will startle those who use its channels for commercial 
advertising. There are uncounted morons in the United States 
who revel in the risqué. But shrewd advertisers know that the 
substantial elements supporting these programs are far more 
numerous. Their cumulative voice dare not be ignored. 


—Walther League Messenger. 


A Religious Questionnaire for College Students 


With an Interpretation 
By the Rev. A. Elliston Cole 


Vicar of Trinity Church, Bloomington, Indiana, and Student Pastor at Indiana University 


HE WRITER is not unmindful of the fact that many 
people dislike questionnaires intensely. They consider 
them as useless figures, the result only of a considerable 
waste of time. They believe such questionnaires can prove 
nothing. However futile some questionnaires may prove to be, 
the writer sincerely believes that this set of questions, distributed 
to and answered by four hundred college students, has pro- 
duced some pertinent facts regarding the Church’s work among 
college students. He will let the results speak for themselves. 
The questions asked in this questionnaire are neither new 
nor novel, and yet, when properly and honestly answered, they 
give the information that is sought. No names are requested, 
thus allowing for the fullest freedom in answering. The given 
sex and year in school makes possible a certain assortment and 
classification which is helpful in the studying of the results. The 
questionnaires were distributed in classrooms, in fraternity and 
sorority houses, and among the students gathered in small 
groups. It was sought to have the papers reach about one hun- 
dred students in each of the four years of school life. 
Following is the list of questions asked, with the percentage 
of answers, yes, no, and doubtful or unanswered : 


Doubtful or 


Question: Yes No Unanswered 
1. Do you believe in God?........... 96% 3% 1% 
2. Do you believe in Jesus Christ..... 93% 5% 2% 
3. Do you believe Jesus to be Divine?. 80% 15% 5% 
4. Do you believe in the Church?...... 88% 8% 4% 
SDosyou attends Churchi?.-e-es. - << 89% 770 4% 
6. Have you read the Bible through?.. 15% 79% 6% 
7. Have you ever attended Sunday 

SCHOOL D eis wticr ce mie ees eae os 92% 8% 
8. Do you believe what you have read 
Him te BME? sosodaunvooopogsc 52% 15% 33% 
9. Do you try to obey the Ten Com- 
WMANGMENtS 2 wee ete lela ols 93% 7% “isi 
10. Do you believe in prayer?......... 89% 9% 2% 
11. Do you think there is a hereafter?.. 81% 14% 5% 
12. Do you believe in Christian immor- 
tality aoe ante oe re ess 64% 26%o 10% 
13. Do you think religion conflicts with 
SCIENCE cers Bee loro etobiveias stale oto oe 29% 66% 5% 
14. Do you believe there is a moral 
Standard Purt in eee ee cee 84% 12% 47% 
15. Do you think you should support the 
Church ? é ie co ee este: Gye 89% 7% 4% 
16. Do you think the Church should have 
ARCTEEC Bae athe eesti 69% 22% 9% 
17. Have you been baptized?.......... 82% 16% 2% 
18. Are you a member of any Church?. 83% 15% 2% 
19. Do you think students today are re- 
ligious?merr eee case te cles 40% 45% 15% 
20. Should your conscience be your 
BUI CLM cm oe cae ons ees 36% 59% 5% 
21. Do you think the Church should con- 
concern itself with such problems 
as politics, industrial questions, 
DIONIDICION SS fo cece sec e+ ess ae 28% 66% 6% 
22. Have you ever read the Sermon on 
them Mountrla isto cee ane cee: 63% 34% 3% 
‘ e you ever read any Life of 
zs Berenice: Vigan oie : eae tace 63% 34% 3% 
24. Have you a fair knowledge of the 
eee of the Sele is amar 76% 20% 4% 
. Have you ever learned a urc 
sf Fcekisn ie Re 8 MOG HED AGS OCOD0 36% 59% 5% 


Let us now make a brief study of the answers given. As the 


physician, especially the diagnostician, must study the X-ray in 
the light of his past personal experience in that particular field, 
so the college pastor studies these answers in the light of his ex- 
perience as a special worker among young people in college. 
After ten years of pastoral work in this my Alma Mater, I feel 
that I can draw some very definite conclusions which have an 
important bearing on the problem of the student’s approach to 
religion. 

The questions are so worded that most of them can be 
readily answered by one of the two words, “Yes” or “No.” 
However, it is interesting to note on the individual papers 
some of the statements made by the students. Such remarks aid 
materially in summing up the answers. 

Question 1 brings an overwhelming affirmative response. It 
is encouraging to know that young people today really believe 
in God, no matter what their particular conception of Him may 
be. And they believe in Jesus Christ, as indicated by their an- 
swers to Question 2. 

Perhaps Question 3 is not quite fair. What is meant by 
“Divine” anyway? The Church has her answer, of course, but 
many of these young people have no conception of the Church’s 
teachings. Yet they no doubt have their conception of ‘‘Divin- 
ity” and admit, 80 per cent of them, that Jesus is more than 
a good man. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the 400 believe in the Church, and 
89 per cent say that they attend church. This is an honest state- 
ment of the fact as will be testified to by the pastors of the 
Bloomington churches. The percentage of regular attendance 
on the part of students is large, and no doubt 89 per cent of 
them attend church even with some degree of regularity. 

Only 15 per cent of those questioned have read the Bible 
entire. I wonder if the percentage would be as great among our 
older parishioners? 

Most of the 400 have attended Sunday school at one time or 
another. That they did not get the training that they should 
have received is quickly evidenced by anyone who leads them in 
religious group discussions. However, this is nothing new to 
those who concern themselves with the subject and work of 
Religious Education. College students are perhaps not less in- 
formed than are their parents. 


NLY 52 per cent believe what they have read in the Bible. 
Here, again, there is evidence of a lack of proper train- 

ing and presentation. Young people come to college without 
having received adequate instruction in Bible interpretation or 
exegesis. Not only is higher criticism of the Bible shunned by 
many as would be so much poison, but many ministers in the 
Protestant Churches are fearful even of the recent scholarly 
studies. From a background of the most narrow sort of Biblical 
inspiration comes the young man or woman into the classrooms 
and laboratories of the university which teaches the very latest 
in the matter of invention and discovery in the varying fields 
of academic research. The student is often unprepared to cope 
with the “new knowledge,” and may find it impossible to ad- 
just himself mentally to the new awakening. It is the work 
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of the Church to guide and direct him through these troublous 
periods. 

Most of these young people try to obey the Ten Command- 
ments, though one senior girl wrote that she had never heard 
of them. 

A large part of them believe in prayer, and no doubt do 
pray with some degree of regularity. 

Not so many believe in a hereafter, though the percentage 
is 81, while even fewer say that they believe in Christian im- 
mortality. No doubt they are a bit too young to be very deeply 
concerned with such weighty matters. They are living a very 
active life, in the prime of young manhood and womanhood, 
and they ‘naturally think little of such matters as Death and 
the world beyond. 

Sixty-six per cent of them do not believe that religion con- 
flicts with science. This is a most important statement as coming 
from the young people themselves. It indicates that they are 
making the necessary adjustments, along the line of a proper 
and satisfactory mental approach to religious truth. 

Eighty-four per cent believe there is a moral standard. I 
wonder, sometimes, just what they think it is. To me many of 
the young people are unmoral, rather than immoral. So much 
has been said and written along this line that I shall not attempt 
to dwell upon it. Suffice it to say, that the philosophy of self- 
expression, free-love, Judge Lindsey’s standards of social ethics, 
and the trial and error methods advocated by some spiritual 
morons area few of the temptations facing the young life of 
our country today and contribute to the prevailing laxity in 
moral behavior. It is only a wonder to me, and a miracle, that 
the young people are as decent as they are. 

The questionnaire shows that young people believe in sup- 
porting the Church (89 per cent), that they think the Church 
should have a creed (69 per cent), that 82 per cent have been 
baptized, with 83 per cent members of some Church. 

Only 40 per cent of them think students today are religious. 
They are at least frank and honest in their confession. How- 
ever, frankness and a so-called honesty (of which we hear so 
much today) may be only a guise to cover a multitude of short- 
comings and to defend many questionable practices. I have never 
taken much stock in this talk about the open honesty and frank- 
ness of young people. I know too well what often lies back of it. 


T IS INTERESTING to note that only 36 per cent of 
these students believe that their consciences should guide 
them in making moral decisions. It is a dangerous practise, as 
most people realize, to depend solely upon conscience for 
guidance in making moral choices, for so often our consciences 
are not properly educated and trained for such important tasks. 
An Authority, apart from and beyond us, is also needed. We 
dare not neglect to teach our young people that there is a moral 
standard apart from what they may think in the matter and 
that their moral decisions must be made in the light of Christian 
teaching. It is our duty to teach them, and their duty to learn, 
these moral standards which the Church holds up to them. 
The Church should not concern itself with such questions 
as politics, economics, or prohibition according to 66 per cent 
of this group. They, no doubt, are weary of hearing everything 
preached from the pulpits of the churches except the glad news 
of the Gospel of the Incarnate Son of God. They seek soul- 
nurture when they come to church. They want to pray and 
sing and confess their sins. And then they want to hear, briefly, 
the Gospel expounded. Some Protestant Churches are driving 
some students from their doors rather than attracting them. 
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And all because the minister insists on exhorting upon some eco- 
nomic or purely political question. 

More than half of the students interviewed had read the 
Sermon on the Mount and some Life of Christ. Seventy-six 
per cent said they had a fair knowledge of Church history. 
Perhaps much of it has been learned in the history class at the 
university. 

Only 36 per cent had ever learned a Church catechism, 
showing that less than half have probably received some re- 
ligious instruction before coming to college. 

It was Francis Bacon, I think, who said, “‘A little knowl- 
edge driveth man from God, but much knowledge bringeth him 
back to religion.” Pope said, “‘A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. Drink deep, or else taste not.” So important is it then 
that we guide these young people lest they “become snared in 
the lowlands of psychology, or stranded on some parched Sa- 
hara of science.” The Church’s work among college students 
is important for various reasons, but mainly, because we have 
an opportunity of presenting the Church to young minds which 
are plastic and receptive and at a time in the student’s life 
when they so vitally need this check and leavening force which 
the Church can give them. They really present to us a chal- 
lenge. I sincerely believe it to be the duty of the Church to 
willingly accept this challenge and to enlist all its forces in pre- 
senting to the student body in our innumerable schools and col- 
leges the Catholic Church of Jesus Christ, with her definite 
doctrines, beautiful ritual, Apostolic ministry, open Bible and, 
above all else, her divinely instituted sacraments. 

In conclusion may I say in defense of this questionnaire, 
that there are 4,000 students at Indiana University. This ques- 
tionnaire, I believe, gives a representative and accurate cross- 
section of the religious convictions held by the students. I be- 
lieve we would find the same results in other schools. Though 
a state university, this institution cherishes high ideals for its 
student body. At the head, as president, we have a Christian 
gentleman and a scholar of the highest degree, William Lowe 
Bryan. It was Dr. Bryan who penned these words, engraved 
now on the wall in the lobby of our beautiful, new Union 


Building: 


“The University regards the Universe 
within whose infinity have emerged 
Order - Life - Man 
Aristotle, Galileo, Shakespeare, Lincoln, 
Jesus Christ.” 

Jesus Christ occupies a place by Himself. No human being 
can ever equal Him. Ever must the Church hold aloft the per- 
fect, sinless character of Jesus, as the goal to which we must 
will to strive. There is no place where the Church can carry 
on a more effective work than among the college students. Here 
we will either win them to Christ and His Church, or else 
we will lose them. They seldom are neutral. They are just at 
that age in life when they form convictions. Whatever we can 


do to help them keep their faith will not be done in vain. 
OR _-~— 


The Cost of Prejudice | 


M OREOVER, we pay for all our prejudices. We pay intel- 


lectually, since however much we learn from books, we 
learn more from people, and we learn especially from those who 
differ with us, much more than we could learn from those who are 
like ourselves. Yet the moment we are prejudiced against people, 
we make it impossible for them to teach us. We pay religiously 
for our prejudices, since prejudice makes for dislike, hate, strife, 
and bitterness, against which religion is constantly striving. We 
pay for our prejudices economically. Hate lowers our economic 
efficiency, it reduces the productive capacity of those who work 
for us. —Rabbi Harry Levy. 


Prayer 


Some Fundamental Ideas 


By the Rev. Walter C. Klein, $.T.D. 


Curate, Grace Church, Newark, New Jersey 


ELIGIOUS PEOPLE believe that the mechanism of 
man’s body and mind was created to serve and magnify 
Almighty God. If they are right, few persons can claim 

that their minds, to say nothing of their bodies, serve the pur- 
pose ordained for them. The natural mind seems afflicted with 
a perverse tendency to reject all that taxes its strength beyond 
the point where pleasure ends and labor begins and to delight 
in all kinds of superficialities, trivialities, and vanities. It neither 
enjoys nor remembers the Catechism, but the newest song 
echoes and reéchoes in its empty chambers. Instead of clinging 
to the enduring things of life—its wisdom, its virtue, its work, 
and its loyal love—and identifying itself with them, the mind 
prefers to cast its lot with the things that were born yesterday 
and will die tomorrow and to revel while it can in their transi- 
tory companionship. We know that many newspaper reports 
are false and that even those written to tell the truth are almost 
always incomplete and inaccurate, and we have often lamented 
this fact in the duller moments of conversation ; yet when we 
have our choice between some solid book and the evening news 
sheet, the book rarely wins. Even the sacred facts of history 
must be modernized and vulgarized before we find them tasty 
enough for our consumption. 

You and I are like that—shallow, inconstant, flitting from 
one petty enthusiasm or interest to another, never arriving at 
a mature knowledge of any kind of truth. But there are a few 
human beings who are not like that. Now and again we meet 
some person whose life is determined by some dominant pur- 
pose, to the fulfilment of which every thought, every action 
contributes. We may not approve of the purpose, but we cannot 
deny our respect to the faithfulness with which it is sustained. 
The habit of referring everything in life to its principal object 
unifies life, gives it a clearness, a symmetry, an ease not found 
in those who squander their time and dissipate their strength 
in a variety of occupations, caring passionately for none of 
them. Neither time nor accident can defeat the man who knows 
what he wants to do and sloughs off all that hinders him. 

What bearing has all that on our dealings with God? The 
religious man can have only one cardinal purpose: to do what 
God wants him to do. What God wants in the main may— 
usually does—become fairly evident after a little searching. 
But to remain true to that vocation and to learn what God 
wants each moment calls for the keenest spiritual alertness— 
a quality we can foster and develop only by the most painstak- 
ing and persevering prayer. ‘he person who sets out to pray 
must be ready to part with a great deal. The first phase of 
growth in the career of prayer is the stage of purification. 
Hitler thought it necessary last summer to “purge” his party 
of the unruly, the dissolute, and the disloyal. Similarly the soul 
must expel its most intimate enemies: its pride, its sloth, its 
sensuality, and, above all, its errors. Nothing is of more vital 
importance than the banishment of all mistaken ideas of God, 
of the soul itself, and of the life of devotion to which God sum- 
mons the soul. 

I intend, therefore, to discuss in a few words the most 
widespread and harmful errors about prayer and then, having 


cleared away the rubbish, to formulate a simple, brief, and 
satisfactory definition of this noblest business of the soul. 

(1) The most common mistake may be dismissed with a 
word. In our childhood we learned to ask God for the things 
we wanted, and if we did not get them we were disgruntled 
and resentful. If, on the other hand, our requests were granted, 
we thought God was very nice. Surely it is clear even to the 
simplest mind that this error is intolerable. Neither prayer nor 
the life of piety we build about it can be pursued with the object 
of forcing God to do as we wish and drafting Him into the 
service of our desires. This preposterous notion lies behind the 
belief—and it is a common belief—that one prayer is more 
potent than another, that there are certain prayers God must 
answer. The language in which certain set devotions are recom- 
mended for use in popular handbooks of piety encourages this 
childish idea. The truth of the matter is that we pray, not to 
make God do what we want done, but to find out what He 
wants. Until we learn that, our prayers are rudimentary, crude, 
and unavailing. 

(2) Prayer is the exploration of the will of God. This 
simple statement alone disposes of another ordinary error, the 
expectation on the part of those who have only begun to pray 
that prayer will always be pleasant, absorbing, and zestful. It 
will not. It is not from the ranks of those who love their ease 
that the world’s explorers emerge. Of course the explorer’s 
interest lasts, and, please God, we shall find prayer interesting 
enough in the long run to make us endure its glacial and its 
arid periods; but neither the penetration of the strange coun- 
tries of this world nor prayer’s expedition into the uncharted 
land of spirits is a merry junket. When you think of explora- 
tion, think of Admiral Byrd alone in his hut for months, pa- 
tiently carrying on the tiresome task of recording scientific 
observations ; when you think of prayer, think of the saint on 
his knees, feeling his way inch by inch, often with only the 
memory of a light once seen to guide him. St. Stephen, rapt, 
“looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God” (Acts 7:55) ; 
but God granted him this favor only in the very hour of his 
martyrdom. He had already proved that he deserved it by 
doing things far more disagreeable than anything God is likely 
to demand of us. 

(3) “We are content,” you say, ‘‘to be thwarted and tried 
in our prayers. But can you not promise us the comfort of con- 
viction, can you not guarantee us the solace of unquestioning 
faith?” No, I cannot. Prayer does sustain and reinforce belief 
in the long run, but it does not render us immune to doubt. So 
long as we pray, we shall have our hours of perplexity. Our 
bewilderment is a pledge of God’s faithfulness to us; He allows 
us to be puzzled and baffled in order that the tidy and secure 
faith we had as beginners may grow into the amazement and 
adoration of the mature saint, who has at long last a glimpse 
of the wonder that is God and submerges all his enthusiasm for 
platforms and programs, rites and traditions, in a passionate 
devotion to the Lord for whose sake these things exist. Prayer 
introduces us by degrees to subtler and subtler spiritual prob- 
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lems. It simplifies ends, desires, methods, but it never brings 
God completely within the compass of our understanding. At 
the end God remains as yet largely unknown, and if it were not 
so His acquaintance would hardly be worth cultivating at all. 


ND, now, what is prayer? It is a species of human activity, 
motivated by the belief that when the worshipper prays 
something happens: God hears, God speaks, the soul hearkens 
and accepts. It is founded on the assumption that God is a per- 
son, like ourselves, but a being different in kind from ourselves. 
It presupposes the reality of His power to give and of our need 
to receive. In its higher reaches it is loving conversation with 
our divine Friend. And yet we do not attain to the pinnacle of 
prayer until both voices cease and the soul lies speechless in the 
arms of its Lover. Therefore the most inclusive definition of 
prayer is this: prayer is spending time with God. At the com- 
mencement of our friendship we try to engage God’s attention, 
we try to make ourselves interesting to Him, we try so far.as 
we can to deserve His regard. These desires prompt us to per- 
form certain exercises, and it is those exercises that make these 
human desires profitable. But all the while God understands 
us far better than we understand ourselves, and, as we examine 
ourselves in our effort to make ourselves clear to God, we 
acquire a fraction of His knowledge of us. The time comes at 
last when we find it necessary to speak only rarely. We are 
with God all the time. There is no need to appoint a ren- 
dezvous. We are no longer compelled to plot and scheme to 
‘obtain a secret hour with our Beloved, for our Beloved is 
ours, He dwells in us and we in Him. 

To be uninterruptedly aware of God’s presence—that is 
the end; but it is an end at which we cannot arrive without 
arduous and painful discipline. There are ways and means of 
reaching God. They are not difficult to know. 

(To be continued) 
et SAA en aes 
Grace Church, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
(See cover photo) 


RACE CHURCH, Colorado Springs, Colo., contains many 

beautiful memorials, chief among which are the altar, 
reredos, and chancel window. The Skelton memorial window has 
as its subject The Grace of God. The dominating figure is our 
Saviour, while below Him is an angel standing among columbines, 
the Colorado state flower. At the bottom are the four prophets 
who foretold the coming of Christ, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, and above them the Evangelists who tell of Christ’s 
birth, St. Matthew and St. Luke, and the two great leaders who 
carried on His work, Sts. Peter and Paul. Seated is St. John writ- 
ing his prologue. The window was designed and made by Clement 
Heaton of New York. 

The altar and reredos were designed by the Church architects, 
Frohman, Robb and Little, who are also the architects of the 
Cathedral in Washington. The altar is Spanish golden marble 
and was made by Alexander Pelli and Co., of Elmhurst, N. Y. 
The reredos of Florentine design is carved cherry, polychromed 
and gilded, and is considered one of the most beautiful in Amer- 
ica. It was made by Irving and Casson of Boston. The central 
figure of the reredos is Christ as the King of Glory, holding 
the orb in the left hand with the right hand upraised in benedic- 
tion. The figure is flanked by adoring angels. The figures on the 
left side of the reredos are St. Peter, St. James, Mary of Bethany, 
and St. Stephen; and on the right side St. Paul, Anna the 
Prophetess, St. John, and Cleopas. These characters were selected 
for the particular relation which each bears to Christ and His 
Church. Above the gradine of the altar is inscribed “In This Place 
Will I Give Peace” (Haggai 2:9). The altar and reredos were 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Carpenter in commemoration of 
their many years of happy married life. 
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IV. 


“The Fruit of the Spirit is Love, Joy, Peace” 


T. PAUL thinks of the Spirit’s fruit as one yet manifold. He 

speaks of “fruit,” not “fruits,” and then gives us a list of nine 
different manifestations of the Spirit’s fruitfulness. He may have had 
in mind a grape-cluster. Many separate grapes are in a cluster. Yet 
each grape grows out of one stem and is nourished by one life. So 
the one Spirit gives new life to the whole man. But the new life shows 
itself in the increased energy, in the more perfect use of every faculty. 

St. Paul’s list falls into triads, that is, three groups of three. Man 
lives in three relationships; to God, to other men, to self. These cover 
the whole field of his self-conscious life. In them he is to “find him- 
self,” to “express himself,” to “do his duty.” And the Spirit comes 
to help him to live rightly in these three relationships, to discharge 
his threefold obligation as God would have him. 

IRST, to make fruitful our relationship to God, the Spirit 

inspires us with love, joy, peace. Love is the source and 
spring of all the rest. But not “love” as we usually understand 
it. For since our Lord came, “love” is a new word, filled with 
new meaning. Feeling, or emotion, plays a secondary part. Our 
Lord Himself makes this very clear. The laying down of life 
is love’s great test. And the Lord did just that for us. But He 
did not find it easy. In Gethsemane He did not “feel” like 
doing it. That puts the matter bluntly, but not too bluntly, in > 
view of our modern prostitution of the highest and holiest of 
words. And with His disciples our Lord was quick to discount 
and distrust mere protestations of affection. “If ye love Me, 
keep My commandments.” Obedience was the only proof He 
recognized whether in Himself or in His followers. Love for 
God under the Spirit’s impulse means a will fixed and settled 
in surrender ; holding true under stress and strain; reflecting 
His love who, in His love for God, was faithful unto death. 

Next to love, or rather out of love, comes joy. In its proper 
place, emotion, conscious heart-love, is nourished and perfected 
by the Spirit. For if the Spirit is set free to shed the love of 
God abroad in us, we must, of necessity, and quite spontane- 
ously, have joy. With our wills given up to God, we are brought 
into close touch with our Lord. He becomes so near, so real, so 
intimately known, that joy breaks out because of the mere fact 
of Him. And joy becomes more poignant because appearances 
are all against it. The world sees nothing in it, cares nothing for 
it, thinks us foolish dreamers. Whereas we are in the secret, 
behind the scenes, having the sure solution of life’s meaning, so 
little suspected by the world. A sense of humor is, or ought to 
be, a native element in all true Christian faith. Christmas merri- 
ment gives the keynote of that abiding joy in Him and with 
Him which the world can neither give nor take away. 

And then the Spirit gives us peace. The will’s devotion, and 
the heart’s rejoicing is fortified and completed by the mind’s 
serenity. Now the mind is free; not left grasping at shadows, 
guessing at riddles, but holding, and held by, the truth. We can 
know only in part, but what we know is the central truth of all 
that is, in this world, and the next. And the Spirit leads the 
mind, step by step, into its heritage of truth, till we shall know 
as we are known. Peace means poise, calm, quiet confidence. 
God reigns. We know whom we have believed. Peace, as St. 
Paul writes elsewhere, is as God’s sentinel, standing guard over 
our hearts and minds, so that we are not troubled, any more 
than deep waters are broken up by storms raging on the surface. 


‘The Shadow of Peter 


By the Rev. George S. Pine 


Hospital Visitor, Providence, Rhode Island 


HEY BROUGHT FORTH the sick into the streets, 

and laid them on beds and couches, that at least the 

shadow of Peter, passing by, might overshadow some of 
them.” * 

Over 20 years ago one hot Friday in June I went to the 
Rhode Island Hospital for my weekly visitation with a turned 
down collar and a light sack coat. Going along one side of a 
long ward for men and returning on the other I heard a voice 
say, “Come over here again.” It was from an Irishman with a 
beaming countenance and white hair. Drawing me close to him 
he said in a low voice, “I want to tell you something.” “What is 
it?” I replied, thinking the “something” might be quite seri- 
ous, perhaps a confession. ‘““Where’s your clerical collar?” 
Rather ashamed, I told him why I had not worn it that day. 
“Keep it on always,” he replied. Pointing to another fine- 
looking Irishman in the next bed, and, with a sweep of the 
hand along both sides of the ward, he continued: “We fellers 
like to know that a priest thinks enough of us to come here. 
Even if he only looks at us and nods, it does us some good to 
have him pass by!” . 

It is needless to say that after that I never appeared in a 
hospital without a clerical collar, however hot the weather 
might be; but the incident set me to thinking. There must be 
something behind the collar. The shadow of Peter passing by 
came to mind; but Peter was not marked by collar or dress. He 
had no doubt a commanding figure and he spoke with authority: 
‘There was something behind his words and his deeds. He had 
always in some degree the power of personality as well as the 
power of grace. His character, however, had to develop. He did 
not get it all at once. He was a leader among fishermen. He 
spoke for others, and too often pushed himself forward, when 
he ought to have let others lead. He had felt himself “It” and 
done things to his own hurt as well as the hurt of others. He 
was over-wise about fishing, for when urged by Jesus to “launch 
into the deep,” he haughtily replied, ““We have toiled all the 
night and have taken nothing,” and rather reluctantly did 
what he was told. The multitude of fishes was such that the net 
broke, and he recognized in Jesus a greater fisherman than he 
was, and felt that he himself had not before done what was 
right either in fishing or conduct. He had made so many mis- 
takes that he fell down at Jesus’ knees, crying out in despair, 
“Depart from me for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” But Jesus 
would not let go of him, and said, “Fear not; from henceforth 
thou shalt catch men.” 

_ He had the condition of mind and heart the Lord wanted. 
He needed to grow. It was the beginning of a Christian per- 
sonality that would draw men into the net of the Church. 

Peter did not get the full power of that personality right 
away. He was a creature of impulses that had to be controlled 
—impulses always strong, but sometimes wrong. At the feet 
washing he remonstrated, ‘““Thou shalt never wash my feet,” 
but Jesus answered, “If I wash thee not (thy whole being) 
thou hast no part in Me.” 

He was so deeply moved at the glory of the Transfiguration 
that he wanted at once to build not merely one temple, but 
three temples on the mount. 

When the Lord said unto him, ‘‘Satan hath desired to have 


* Acts 5:15. 


you that he may sift you as wheat, but I have prayed for you 
that your faith fail not,’ Peter replied vehemently, “I am 
ready to go with Thee both into prison and to death”; and 
yet in Gethsemane he fell asleep and the Lord said, ‘“What, 
could ye not watch with Me one hour! Watch and pray that 
ye enter not into temptation ; the spirit indeed is willing but the 
flesh is weak.” 

Shortly afterward when met by the Judas-led crowd, it: 
was this headstrong Peter that drew a sword and cut off the 
right ear of Malchus, the servant of the high priest, and a few 
hours later denied in strong words three times his Lord and 
Master, and then went out and wept—wept bitterly, bitterly, 
bitterly. . 

This same impulsive Peter, who had seen Christ die on the 
cross, was the first to rush into the tomb of His Master and 
find nothing but the grave clothes there. 

Later when the Lord, knowing the past weaknesses of Peter, 
and possible future weaknesses also, asked him three times, 
“Lovest thou Me?” Peter was grieved and replied still im- 
pulsively, “Lord, thou knowest all things (good as well as 
bad), Thou knowest that I love Thee, in spite of what I have 
been and in spite of what I may be.” 

All through his life till the bitter end he had to add things 
to his life, things not there, and to subtract from it things that 
ought not to be there, and these lessons in subtraction no doubt 
were a good deal harder to learn than the lessons in addition. 
There was a spiritual arithmetic all through his life. Toward 
the end of that life he says: “Giving all diligence, add to your 
faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 
temperance, and to temperance patience, and to patience godli- 
ness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly 
kindness charity.” A hard sum that! 

Even at the end of his life of diligence to make his calling 
and election sure by this long sum, he felt a weakness and when 
danger threatened was ready to flee from it, until he saw in a 
Vision the Master, who asked him, ‘Wither goest thou?” and 
then he faced about, and begged in all humility not to be cruci- 
fied as that Master, he wasn’t worthy of that, but with his head 
downwards. 


HINKING of all this I felt that to cast any shadow with 

an uplifting power behind it there must be something more 
than collar, or garb, or outward appearance, and tried, not as 
wholeheartedly as I might have tried, to solve problems in spir- 
itual mathematics, subtracting this and adding that, multiplying 
one thing and dividing another, making mistakes time and 
again which the great Master, through the Holy Ghost, pointed 
out in one way and another, sometimes with pain and some- 
times with hope. 

I am not sure there is any more power now in the shadow 
of my collar than there was 20 years ago. Perhaps out of the 
forty thousand or more that have come within sight of it, a 
score or so may have had some help from it. I hope so! 

In our several walks in life, wherever we may go, what- 
ever we may do, we are casting some sort of a shadow on those 
round about us. The question ought to arise at times whether 
there has been any sort of an uplift in that shadow. In the ex- 
amination of ourselves there is to be found some answer, vague 
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or plain, to that question. We may recognize here and there by 
the Holy Spirit an error in thought, or word, or act. The sub- 
traction, addition, multiplication, or division in our conduct is 
at fault through impulse, temper, haste, pride, or prejudice, 
something or other in the flesh or the spirit. Discerning the 
fault we are not to lose heart, but are to fall at the feet of our 
great Master, weep bitterly, and hear from Him, “Lovest 
thou me! Lovest thou me!! Lovest thou me!!!” 

Encouraged by the sense of forgiveness and strengthened 
by the Bread of Life we are in all humility to continue the 
course that is before us; and somehow without any self-consci- 
ousness or spiritual pride, there will always be something in our 
shadow that others will feel and will have an uplift from, 
hardly knowing what it is. It is Christian personality. It is a 


shadow of Peter. 
ee ee 


Frequent Celebrations of the Eucharist 


OLY COMMUNION is the great fact of the 
H Church’s life; it is an essential part of the Christian 
worship. The prayers and praises of the Church lack 
vitality without it, the efforts of individual Christians come to 
nothing apart from it. It is the center and source of our re- 
ligious life, without which all the rest is a mere shell. We do 
not live in the flesh without bodily nourishment, nor do we 
really live in the spirit if we have not the food that sustains the 
spiritual life. We cannot come to the table of the Lord too of- 
ten, if we come with due preparation and in the spirit of mutual 
sacrifice; it is a privilege to be accepted gladly, though with 
reverence and humility and awe. The early disciples continued 
daily in the breaking of the bread, daily they knelt at the sacred 
board, and the highest ideal of the Christian life today is not 
less than it was then. At least we can let no Lord’s Day pass 
without our presence at the sacred feast and we ought to aim at 
a time when we may receive each Sunday, making every week a 
round of thankful remembrance of the blessed gift and solemn 
anticipation of its renewal. 
It sometimes is asked why Churchmen celebrate the Holy 
Eucharist so often; whether it does not detract from the solemn 
character of the feast to hold it with such frequency. As well 
ask whether we are not in danger of praying too often. Is 
there anything more solemn than prayer? In it the soul meets 
God face to face. Yet no one would dream of praying only at 
long intervals from fear lest this solemn act of supplication 
should lose its reality because of the frequency of its repetition. 
Now the Holy Eucharist is a prayer in action; it pleads with 
God and by “showing forth His death till He come” pleads in 
the name of Christ. This it does on its sacrificial side; and then 
the Communion is the immediate response of God to the prayer. 
While one should not come to the Eucharist without due care 
and reverence, our very presence, though we do not communi- 
cate, is something (though it is not everything), and as we join 
in the frequent offering we gain the spirit of sacrifice that will 
enable us to prepare more often for worthy reception. 

All this, if we once grasp the thought of what the Eucharist 
really means as a feast and supper as well as an offering. It 
means life and happiness and union with Christ; it means the 
continued washing and cleansing of soul and body; it means 
refreshment and peace; it means the gradual change of the 
recipient into the likeness of Him whom he receives; it means 
the constant abiding of Christ in us; it means that He whom 
the heavens cannot contain will come to us and make us His 
temple, full of the beauty of His holiness and transformed 
into the image of His glory. 

—Bishop Fiske in “The Faith By Which We Live.” 
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“Ye Shall Hallow the Fiftieth Year” 


IFTY YEARS AGO, on Easter Even, April 4, 1885, the 
| SS of the Daughters of the King came into being. A 
small senior Bible Class at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
now the Church of the Resurrection, New York City, was de- 
sirous of deepening the spiritual life of its members and of 
stimulating them to greater activity and more earnest zeal in 
the extension of the Kingdom. Mrs. Margaret J. Franklin, of 
blessed memory, was the leader of the class which grew rapidly, — 
and women in other parishes, learning of the class called The 
Daughters of the King, formed classes with a similar objective. 
These classes were soon welded together as a national order 
and in November 1891 the first national council meeting was 
held in St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York City. 

Through the years the order has spread. In Canada there 
are chapters in both the east and the west, and a Canadian 
national council has been formed. A similar constitution as that 
of the order in the United States was adopted. England, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland have resident Daughters as well 
as all the foreign mission fields of the Episcopal Church. 

Through the Lily Funsten Ward Self-Denial Offering a 
missionary in China has been supported ever since 1897. Several 
Bible women also are supported. Through the Master’s Fund, 
a thank-offering given at Whitsuntide, the order has had the 
privilege of granting either full or partial scholarships to thirty 
different candidates in training in our Church training schools 
as Church workers. The location of these missionaries extends 
to California, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Mexico, and China. 

The order’s loyalty to the Church is attested by the corpor- 
ate Communion which is observed on the third Sunday in each 
month. It was never expected that the order would in any way 
supersede any other of the Church’s organizations for women. 
It codperates with all but has its own distinctive features, those 
of prayer, service, and the extension of the Kingdom among 
women and girls. 

Wherever there is a chapter of the order it is expected that 
there will be anniversary thanksgiving services to recognize 
the Golden Jubilee on April 4th, or as near that date as can be 
arranged. The dioceses of New York and Long Island are 
combining in such a service which will be held at the Church 
of the Resurrection, New York City, on Thursday next. Bishop 
Larned will officiate at a service of Holy Communion and 
preach in the morning and Bishop Washburn will preach at - 
the Thanksgiving service at night. The national council of the 
order will be in session in New York City at this time and will 
participate in these services. In the afternoon a conference tea 
will be held at Trinity Chapel to which all Daughters and 
other interested Churchwomen are invited. 

Looking into the future with hearts glad and strong the 
Daughters carry the assurance that the same loving God who 
has led through the years, still leads the way into the tomorrow 
with His promise: “Lo, I am with you always,” and as they 
enter the second half century of their existence they do so with 
confidence and trust in His almighty power and love, 


Worship Principles for the Church School 


By the Rev. Elwood L. Haines 


Rector of Christ Church, Glendale, Ohio 


HE CONSIDERATION that is being given today to 

the worship program of the Church school indicates 

that there is a growing conviction that worship is the 
chief factor in religious education. The main emphasis used to 
be upon instruction; more recently the service motive came to 
the forefront ; and now we are coming to see that it is worship 
which lends meaning and power to belief and action, person- 
alizing them, keeping them under control, and making them 
ring true. 

With this new-found emphasis arises the need for a re- 
study of the principles governing worship, and the interpretation 
of these principles in terms of children. Adults are increasingly 
expressing their interest in the tendency of children to come 
together in church, but they must recognize that this fact alone 
proves nothing in particular. Such questions as why they are 
there, whether they are voluntarily seeking the church for 
purposes of expression and experience, and what happens to 
them in the course of a service of worship, will save them from 
the folly of taking too much for granted. Many of us have 
learned to our sorrow that to expose a child to a religious ser- 
vice on the grounds that it is good for him or that the church 
atmosphere will exert some magic influence, usually fails to 
accomplish the ends hoped for. Sport is wholesome for children, 
but what a difference there is between the enthusiasm of the 
“knot-hole gang” at a baseball game, and the unhappiness of 
small Isabel who is forced to view the same game with her 
parents from a box seat. Religion is the most wholesome and 
universal interest of all. Children are born with an attraction 
for God, and a readiness to recognize His hand in life; only 
wrong presentations and pressures can create attitudes of cold- 
ness and distaste. Once these are established, they are difficult 
to remove. We need to be careful, therefore, to introduce chil- 
dren to religion and God in conformity with their nature, age, 
and experience. 


WorsHipe AN Act oF Honor 


HAT, then, are the principles which should govern us 

as we undertake the training of children in the worship 
of God? I think that, first, we must regard worship as an act 
of honor. We must divorce entirely from our procedures the 
ideas of obligation and perfunctoriness, even though these may 
be attractively disguised by systems of incentives and rewards. 
Let us remember that Church school worship is not, primarily, 
a device to train children in church-going, or a means of 
eliciting interest and applause from grown-ups. Sometimes, if 
we are to judge by the insistence upon formality and Prayer 
Book usage, and the solemn parading of children in and out of 
an adult service, these would appear to be the real objectives. 
The aim, however, is to give them opportunities and facilities 
for honoring God as they are capable of honoring Him. This 
calls for such things as a working knowledge of their needs and 
responses, adaptation of worship forms and selection of topic 
or theme as the occasion requires, and a certain measure of 
informality in method. Each of these points merits detailed 
study. Familiarity with the life problems and reactions of the 
children, both individually and as a group, is necessary if wor- 
ship is to be purposeful. Some liaison should be established with 
parents, public school teachers, and other leaders of children in 


the community, in order that their knowledge should be made 
available for use in the program of worship, as well as in that 
of instruction. The liaison officers should be the Church school 
teachers, who should also give more time to the discovery of 


_their children outside the classroom. Their findings, if in- 


tegrated into the worship program, would do much toward the 
clarifying of what is now a complex, venture-in-the-dark situa- 
tion. The other points, namely, adaptation of material, timeli- 
ness of theme, and informality of method are closely allied. We 
have passed the unhappy stage, I think, when it was assumed 
that a child could be fitted into an unbending mould of devotion 
which was originally designed for adult minds. Devotional 
types and methods are now being conceived of in terms of child- 
hood’s peculiar needs. No set form of service will serve for all 
occasions. It is wise to make use of existing forms, but at the 
same time we must introduce here and there some elements of 
variety to freshen the “constant’’ portions of the service. Special 
litanies and intercessions are often helpful, especially if they 
are compiled by class groups on the basis of actual problems 
uncovered. We must avoid rigidity, without sacrificing rever- 
ence. And we must be reverent without overlooking existing 
truth. 

Something should be said here about the question of dis- 
cipline. Let us remember that children are restless young ani- 
mals because they are growing: there is something wrong with 
a child who always sits still. We must capture this restlessness 
by creating interest ; we must direct it into devotional channels, 
not forgetting that his powers of concentration are limited. 
Inattention and misbehavior, so far from arousing our indigna- 
tion, should make us suspicious of the proper character of the 
service. I would venture to suggest that the leader himself may 
be at fault. His formality and stiffness may somewhat account 
for disciplinary difficulties. If he gallops through the prayers 
as though they were distasteful to him, his attitude is at once 
communicated to his juvenile congregation. Even carelessness 
about his appearance or the misuse of a word may draw children 
away from the contemplation of God to an appreciation for the 
ridiculous. When outbursts occur, or when a child cries or a 
bench breaks, the leader who shows annoyance or stops to scold 
reveals at once his utter unfitness to lead in the worship of God. 
In so doing he completely destroys the worship atmosphere, and 
becomes guilty of rank injustice. If he is wise, he will deal with 
offenders afterwards—gently and individually. It is futile to 
hope that a child will see his worship as an act of honor he 
addresses to God if God is obscured by the intruding or over- 
bearing personality of the leader, and if the service fails to 
present God to him in terms of his own life, and give him a 
clear opportunity of presenting his life to God. 


RicHT Concepts oF Gop 


HE second principle which should govern worship in the 

Church school is that it should always be based on right 
concepts of God. There is much in our liturgy and hymnology 
and in the Bible too, which is unsuited to children and out of 
tune with modern views of God and His universe. It is difficult 
to avoid some of this material, especially if the attempt is being 
made to keep the service churchly in character. But much of it 
can and should be avoided. Definite harm is done to a child 
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when a lesson is read which shows God as revengeful, after 
which a hymn is sung in which He is addressed as the “Dear 
Lord and Father of mankind.” Children are quick to note in- 
consistencies, as between a prayer in which God is spoken of as 
Love, and a psalm in which He delights in the blood of His 
enemies. Of course it is possible to inject words of explanation, 
but it is hard to do it convincingly or well. Lack of background, 
lack of time, and the unsuitability of the occasion help to defeat 
our purpose here. Wordy communications corrupt good wor- 
ship. The reaction often will be, Why say it if it isn’t true? It 
is better to avoid such material altogether. To be tricked by 
inadequate preparation into the use of a prayer or Scripture 
reading which effectively negates what you have just told the 
children about the character of God is disastrous to the results 
you wish to produce. We seriously need a classified list of Bible 
readings for Church school worship, and new hymns which are 
less theological, and unspoiled by outmoded pictures of heaven 
and medieval caricatures of the mind and will of God. Lacking 
these, those of us who are responsible for children’s worship 
must do an unlimited amount of digging for the true treasures 
which lie embedded in the rough, devotional ore. 

The same principle needs to be observed in sermon talks or 
stories. It is not easy to locate material along this line which 
does not sugar religion with sentimentality, or make of it a 
formula for getting the most out of life. Five minute doses of 
sweetness and light do not belong in the service of worship. 
Their success is in distracting, rather than in attracting the 
souls to whom they are directed. The Bible, after all, is the 
best source-book, but it needs to be used wisely. Its stories never 
grow old, and they lend themselves to new interpretations and 
uses. Such stories can be made more real if they are presented 
in connection with characters and events of the present day. On 
the other hand, there are Bible stories, and some of them most 
familiar, which should never be told to children, but which will 
prove their value when they come to adult life. In this whole 
matter of talking to children, the clergyman should be conscious 
of his limitations. If he is familiar with the ways of children, if 
he cares about their future more than he cares about his own 
gratification, he will approach the task of addressing them much 
more carefully and conscientiously than in the case of his adult 
congregation. 


Worsuie SHOULD FurRNISH INITIATIVES FOR SERVICE 
INALLY, the worship program of the Church school 


should point the way to Christian service in which it is 
possible for children to engage. For worship which does not ex- 
press itself in changed living is of questionable merit and sin- 
cerity. The thought uppermost in the minds of those of us who 
create and conduct services of worship should run along some 
such lines as these: these children under my care are honoring 
their Father ; they are offering and equipping themselves to live 
as His children. How can their worship show them where and 
how to practice Christian attitudes? How can they come to 
recognize the sore-spots in society which they, in their childlike 
way, can help to heal? How can worship open their eyes and 
attune their ears and make their hearts responsive to the call to 
do good which will come to them in some form or other as soon 
as they go out the Church door? Perhaps this will sound a bit 
theoretical ; let us reduce it to a more tangible form. The child 
will go from the Church to his home—his most familiar en- 
vironment. There he may suddenly be faced with the uncon- 
trolled freedom which requires nothing of him, or with an 
uninterpreted program of obligation which annoys him. There 
may be license or restriction. How can worship prepare him, so 
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that he will not surrender to sloth on the one hand, or to 
rebellion on the other? How can it make him, not the slave of 
his home, in its laxity or compulsion, but the servant of Christ 
who is eager to be of use and to add to the too-small treasure 
of family joys? The answer is, worship can translate his home 
to him in terms of Christ, by dealing frankly with its situations, 
and presenting it, as with the whole of society, as a place for 
cross-bearing and crown-wearing. 


T IS not easy to say how this principle of providing service 
outlets, with worship as the natural starting-point, can be 
best observed. The theme of the service may be designedly that 
of portraying some phase of daily life, and the attempt may be 
made by story, lesson, and prayer to show how it is possible to 
function as Christ wills under such known circumstances. Al- 
ways there should be included in the service some reference to 
practical issues known and felt by the child. Worship should 
reveal to him ways in which he is needed. Even the mechanics of 
the service can furnish some realization to the child that he is 
important to the success of things. If he can be given some part 
to play, such as serving as crucifer or chorister, or taking up the 
offering, he comes to know that to be useful is part of the 
business of being a Christian. He learns to take an honest pride 
in that for which he feels responsible. A fuller participation in 
the conduct of worship will introduce him to attitudes of self- 
reliance and concern with regard to his other surroundings of 
home, playground, and school. It is only a step from this to the 
personalizing of his service, wherein he learns to do it “as unto 
God.” If we constantly show him that the world is a place full 
of the kind of needs which he can fill, we will teach him the fine 
Christian art of worshipping not only with his lips, but with 
his life. 

Only as worship interprets can it inspire; and only as it 
inspires can it furnish an initiative. If worship be approached 
as an act of honor, if it presents God as He is, if it points to 
avenues where children can practice that service which is per- 
fect freedom, boys and girls will come to our churches with 
a willing joy that persuasion and force can never achieve. As 
leaders of the worship of those who are, in their innocence and 
trust, nearest the Kingdom of Heaven, let us take these prin- 
ciples to heart. 


Oh 


The Ministry of Pain 


O UNDERSTAND the mystery of Good is to open the eyes 

to the ministry of pain. Undoubtedly there is a ministry in 
suffering. And few have stated it more vividly than that strange 
person who appeared in the streets of Rome in the early days of 
the nineteenth century, by name Fra Ugo Bassi, the master of a 
strange eloquence that stirred men deeply. One day he lifted up his 
voice on behalf of Suffering. An hour later a noble body of men fol- 
lowed him straight into the cholera hospitals and stayed there 
until the plague was fought down and defeated. All that remains 
of his works is a fragment of a sermon, just a leaf of a page, left 
accidentally by him in a Bible in that hospital, where he preached 
to those smitten with mortal ill. Fra Ugo took for his text these 
words: “I am the Vine, ye are the branches.” He showed to those 
terrible sufferers how the vine does not grow up as it wills, but is 
tied to a stake like a martyr. It no sooner begins to feel the sweet- 
ness of life than down comes the husbandman with his pruning- 
hook, leaving the vine all wretched, bleeding, sore. But at last 
comes the vintage, and out of all the suffering red rivulets of 
precious wine. Then Fra Ugo turned to the long rows of hospital 
beds on either side and quietly said, “Do I need to draw the les- 
son of this life?” 

—Rev. L. J. Baggott in “The Faith for the Faithful.” 


Books of the Day 


Elizabeth McCracken, Editor 


The Sceptic’s Approach 


THE SCEPTICAL AppRoAcH To Rexicion. By Paul Elmer More. 
Princeton University Press. Pp. 201. $2.00. 


| Pees MORE in this latest volume of the New Shelburne 
Essays takes the sceptical position not because he feels other 
methods of approach to be impossible or invalid. He deliberately 
takes the point of view of those who find it difficult to accept the 
dogmas of Christianity without sacrificing intellectual integrity. 
He defines such persons as sceptics and meets them on their own 
ground. He questions whether their doubts may not spring from 
unexamined assumptions accepted uncritically as the opinion of 
the age and also believes that further inquiry on their part might 
make orthodoxy quite as tenable for them. 

A sceptic will not presume to assert the truth, or the falsehood, 
of any theory of the objective world, or of man, or of any world 
view including man. If then forbidden to infer, the intellectual un- 
believer must start with some element of human consciousness 
which is common to mankind and the existence of which is undis- 
puted. The teleology of conscience is thus universal. Man ex- 
periences the objective world and in it can discern no elements of 
freedom. He also experiences himself and in himself a sense of 
responsibility, of freedom:and of purpose. He must make an act 
of faith as to which of these two conflicting realities is the ultimate 
reality, if the exterior deterministic universe is the reality, then 
his inner experience is an illusion. If on the other hand he chooses 
to believe that his inner experience is the most real, then he makes 
an act of faith that something in the objective world corresponds 
to his experience of himself. It is an act of faith whichever way he 
is swayed. The world must be regarded as teleological or it must 
be considered as being without purpose. “It is hard to believe, 
harder not to believe” is the charm prescribed by Plato. “The 
alternative to faith, if honestly faced, is an act of impossible 
credulity.” 

This study of teleology is too rich for the reviewer to do more 
than suggest what is embraced by it. The term teleology can be 
used of any one of three conceptions of the universe: things may 
just cease to be; or may develop that which is potential within 
them; or may be guided to some end foreseen by some transcendent 
agent. Only the last contains causality and purpose. Only the last 
is a true teleology. 

After a careful analysis of Greek thought on this subject, 
Platonism is shown to be the only philosophy which developed an 
adequate form of teleology. The development of Hebraism is then 
studied under five headings: 1. The Idea of God; 2. Morality; 3. 
Redemption; 4. Cult; 5. The Messiah and the Kingdom of the 
Messiah. The apocalyptic thread gathers together all the other 
strands and suggests that the whole process is moving to an ap- 
pointed conclusion. Jesus the Christ is the realization, the fruition, 
the telos of the whole process. Christianity is a teleological reli- 
gion, indeed the only one in the world. Christian teleology is then 
analyzed and shown to be accomplished by the extension of the 
benefits of the Incarnation to mankind and in man to the whole 
of creation. 

Prof. More has made an invaluable contribution to the 
treasury of Christian thought. Priests should labor to master the 
scheme of thought which he has presented. Seminary professors 
should certainly insist upon its being studied carefully by their 
students. I hesitate to use the word apologetics because this tonic 
book removes the feeling that an apologetic might be needed. 

‘DANIEL CorriGAN. 
Bese in 


“The Cadmus of the Blind” 


SAMUEL GripLEY Howe. By His Daughter, Laura E. Richards. 

D. Appleton-Century Co. $2.50. 

T WAS JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER who, in his 

poem to Dr. Howe, The Hero, gave him the memorable cita- 
tion: ‘““The Cadmus of the Blind.” Mrs. Richards has set the line 
at the head of the chapter in her life of her father which recounts 
the story of the founding of the Perkins Institution for the Blind. 
Often as this has been told, no other account has the vividness of 
this one. Mrs. Richards tells how her father hesitated between a 
“series of stenographic characters” and the “common alphabet” 


in books to be printed for the use of the blind. When he had 
“ascertained beyond the shadow of a doubt that any blind child 
of common capacity could easily read” the kind and size of raised 
type he had chosen, he began printing. Few persons realize that 
even now, when Braille is so widely used, Dr. Howe’s characters 
are still employed for certain sorts of printing which it is desirable 
that both the blind and the seeing should be able to read. Many 
other details of Dr. Howe’s great 
work are told. Interesting as these 
are in themselves, they are still 
more interesting for the reason 
that they reveal the nature of the 
man. No trouble, no sacrifice, no 
labor was too much if it helped one 
child to do or to understand one 
small thing even a little better. 

The history of Laura Bridg- 
man, for whom Mrs. Richards was 
named, is here. Dr. Howe’s work 
for the feeble-minded, for the im- 
provement of the education of nor- 
mal children, for Greece, for 
Hungary, for his own country— 
all this is told. The family life of 
this famous man and his famous 
wife, Julia Ward Howe, is a no- 
table part of the story. Their six children knew and played with 
the blind and the deaf and the feeble-minded children for whom 
Dr. and Mrs. Howe worked. Home life and professional life were 
parts of a whole. The Howe children knew also the celebrities 
from all over the world who came to their home. And these celeb- 
rities were taken from the Howe home to the Perkins Institution 
and to the other pleasant home in which the feeble-minded children 
lived. In all this variety is the keynote of Dr. Howe’s life: unity. 
All things in his life worked together for good. 

He died in 1876, thirty-four years before his wife. It was 
often remarked by those who knew Mrs. Howe during her long 
widowhood that she kept alive not only the memory of her husband 
but also the interest of the family friends in his work. Mrs. 
Richards’ book carries on that living commemoration. 

oi ee 
Realistic Theology 


ReEALIstic THEOLOGY. By Walter Marshall Horton. Harper. Pp. 
207. $2.00. 


R. HORTON BELIEVES that liberalism in theology is 

perishing because it is outmoded. It is sharing the fate of 
every organism or organization or thought-pattern which becomes 
too well adapted to a particular time and place and condition of 
life. Liberalism has so thoroughly identified itself with Western 
industrial civilization and middle class society that it is bound to 
decline as they decline and is “foredoomed to perish with the 
passing of the era.”’ His exposition of the steps in this identification 
and consequent decline is very convincing. There are however, he 
believes, certain liberal attitudes which have permanent value and 
which will be assimilated by the theology of the future. These 
elements which may be absorbed are the liberal’s faith in the free- 
dom of the will; “faith in man and his highest values as a clue to 
the nature of God”; and the idea of continuity. 

The human predicament is seen to be much more complicated 
and serious than it was thought to be by the thinkers of the nine- 
teenth century and man cannot be helped from his slough of de- 
spond by orthodoxy or by liberalism but by what he choses to term 
a “realistic theology” into which both might grow without too 
much pain or sacrifice of vital loyalties. With Rheinhold Niebuhr, 
he finds, “that the attempt to face the exigencies of our times is 
driving me ‘politically to the left, theologically to the right,’ thus 
bringing me into simultaneous relations of sympathy with Chris- 
tian orthodoxy on the one hand and with social radicalism on the 
other.” 

A “realistic” view of our human predicament, which is a com- 
bination of what the author conceives the orthodox doctrine of 
original sin to be, and Marxian economic determinism. The Provi- 
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dence of God is seen as a synthesis resulting from the interaction 
of law and grace. In conclusion, Prof. Horton gives a “realistic” 
estimate of Christ and the Church, together with a “realistic” 
plan of salvation. 

This is a very stimulating book. It is thoughtful, well-written, 
and without doubt from the hand and mind of a competent the- 
ologian who is familiar with the thought and life of the world in 
which we live. If there be any criticism it is that he does not, per- 
haps, fully appreciate the inclusiveness of Catholic theology and 
so fails to realize that it already embraces many of the new 
affirmations he would make. Likewise he fails to distinguish the 
very real differences there are between Catholic orthodoxy and 
that which he calls orthodoxy, an orthodoxy embracing most of 
fundamentalist Protestantism. Consequently he sees deficiencies in 
orthodoxy and errors in orthodoxy which are, I believe, peculiar to 
the theology of sectarian Protestantism and owe their origin to it. 
(Of course I speak only of theologies because people of all faiths 
hold views which are beneath the theology of their Church and 
often larger than the theology of their Church.) For example, he 
asserts that “it is an orthodox (and capitalistic) contention that 
the natural man will not work unless spurred by the hope of 
private profit.” I do not believe that this is the estimate of natural 
man maintained by Catholic dogma. It sounds more pagan than 
Christian, but there is good reason to suppose that such a view has 
been consciously fostered by Protestantism. Similar confusions 
frequently occur but these are trivial in the face of the positive 
quality of the contribution which this fine and candid thinker 
makes in this book. DANIEL CorriGAN. 

—_@——_ 


A Book for Gardeners 


Wuat Happens In My Garpen. By Louise Beebe Wilder. Mac- 
millan. $3.00. 


RS. WILDER’S book of last 

spring, The Fragrant Path, 
is easily the favorite “gardening 
book” of any lover of gardens who 
is not actually a gardener. It is a 
delight, both in content and in style. 
This present book is written for 
gardeners. In it Mrs. Wilder tells 
what she did in her own garden, 
and how it turned out. Gardeners 
will like it better than anything else 
she has written. But, strangely 
enough, readers about gardening 
will like it too. Even the lists of 
plants for a “white garden” will 
fascinate them. For Mrs. Wilder 
is a writer, as well as a gardener. A great deal happens in her 
mind, as well as in her garden; and she knows how to “tell 
about it.” 


A RARE SNOWDROP 


From “What Happens in 
My Garden” 


——_@——__ 
Redemption and Modern Knowledge | 


Curis AND EvoLution: The Doctrine of Redemption in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge. By George A. Barton. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. 1934. Pp. 166. $2.00. 


alee VERY SPOTLIGHT of modern knowledge, as Dr. 
Barton sees it, falls upon Pithecanthropus erectus (inter- 
preted according to Lamarck). That is, there was a very slow 
evolution into man as he is, and there will be a somewhat slow 
evolution onward into the future, into a more and more ethical, 
spiritual, social, and mystical life. That is, “the problem of religion 

- isnot. . . the problem of expiation, but the problem of how 
to complete the creation of the moral being that the dawn of 
conscience has rendered potential.” The “Fall” was “a step up- 
ward.” What man needed, when conscience dawned in him, was 
forgiveness and a stirring ideal. The teaching and personality of 
Jesus furnished these. We still have a long way to go on the road 
to the Kingdom of God, as a world-wide order. But still Christ 
gives us all the principles, the ideal, and the inspiration, that we 
need. 

The subjective aspects of the work of Christ, its revelation of 
the forgiving love of God, its appeal to our best emotions, are pre- 
sented with splendid convincingness. There is no mistaking what 
views Dr. Barton favors and what he opposes. The latter ae not 
stated as their exponents would state them. Especially the aspects 
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of sacrifice to God, of satisfaction to God, of representative peni- 
tence to God, are not put before us with sufficient recognition of 
their best meanings, and of their best modern restatements. And 
in the work of Christ as God’s work for man, God helping evolu- 
tion from above, revelation and inspiration take up the whole 
chapter, and practically nothing is said of the great idea of John, 
Irenaeus, Athanasius, and other Eastern Fathers, that Christ 
came to give new life to man—not merely to tell and show and 
appeal, but to do, and give, and create, and resurrect, unto eternal 
life. Surely before man was man, God brought him along that way 
rather than the way of personal instruction; and as surely as we 
are still material, besides being spiritual, so surely we need the 
creative gift of (not merely ideas, but) ever-renewed life. 
MarsHALL BowyeER STEWART. 


—_@———_- 
Books for Young People 


A History or Everypay THincs 1n ENGLAND: 1851-1934. By 
Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. Scribner. $2.50. 


Tue ENGLAND OF CHar_es II. By Arthur Bryant. Longmans. 
$2.00. 


OrpHeus: Mytus oF THE Wortp. By Padraic Colum. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


HE QUENNELLS have brought their History of Everyday 

Things in England to a triumphant close in this, the fourth 
volume. The sub-title of the present volume is The Age of Pro- 
duction. To the reader who had not seen the other three volumes, 
this might suggest chapters on machinery, sky-scrapers, automo- 
biles, and the other familiar features of most books on modern 
production. These products are given sufficient mention. But the 
book is mainly about more enduring results of modern production. 
The work of William Morris and of Philip Webb is described at 
length; and fine pictures show the lovely Morris tapestries and 
the beautiful Webb furniture. Not only houses and whole streets 
of modern houses are described, but the very dresses and bonnets 
of the women and the “Prince Alberts” and bowlers of the men 
who lived in the houses are given. Indeed, the chapter, Social Life 
Reflected in Costume, is one of the best in the book. But the whole 
book is valuable. And any young person who has the set of four 
has a treasure that will never lose its power to inform and to 
delight. 

Mr. Bryant does not say specifically that The England of 
Charles II is for young people. It is, in fact, one of those books 
that suits all ages. Its sub-title suggests the Quennells’ book; it 
reads: What Happened to Ordinary People on Ordinary Days in 
the Reign of Charles II. However, the plan and the content of 
Mr. Bryant’s book are quite different. The book reads like a 
story. Yet the few illustrations 
are from portraits of historic 
personages or places. The au- 
thor says of it that he has tried 
to describe a visit made to a far 


as it was in Restoration days, 
not only very real but also very 
pleasant. Were there more 
books like this, there would be 
far more knowledge of and de- 
light in the study of history. 
Padraic Colum started out 
a good many years ago to collect 
the significant myths of the peo- 
ples of the world. He thought, 
before he did start, that a com- 
mon idea lay at the roots of all 
the differing central myths. In 
the course of his searchings, he 
found so many myths that he 
wrote a whole shelf of books 
before he was ready to write 
his main book. At last, he wrote that: Orpheus: Myths of the 
World. The first edition of the book was welcomed by all who 
could lay hands on it. New comes a second printing, at half the 
price of the first. Although a little smaller, this second edition has 
all the myths and all Boris Artzybasheff’s illustrations. More boys 
and girls—and grown-ups—will be able to have Orpheus now. 


Fic. 165.—‘* Le Monde-élégant ” (1858). 


From “History of Everyday 
Things in England” 


NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


Episcopal Elections 
in Canadian Dioceses 


Bishop of Qu’Appelle and Coadjutor 
of British Columbia Chosen; 
Bishop of Quebec Resigns 


ORONTO—The Venerable Edwin H. 
Knowles, Archdeacon of Qu’Appelle 
has been elected Bishop of Qu’Ap- 
pelle, succeeding the Most Rev. U. T. U. 
Harding, now Archbishop of Rupert’s 
Land. 

Archdeacon Knowles was born in Ceylon 
in 1874 and received his early education in 
England. At the age of 17 he came out to 
Canada to take up farming. After farming 
and teaching school at various places in 
Saskatchewan he studied for the ministry 
and was ordained in 1906 by the Bishop 
of Qu’Appelle. The Bishop-elect has spent 
his entire ministerial life in the same dio- 
cese. He knows it thoroughly. Since 1911 
he has been secretary of the synod. 

Of all dioceses in the mid-west Qu’Ap- 
pelle has been the hardest hit by the de- 
pression, the recurring droughts, and the 
plagues of grasshoppers.’ Thousands of 
farmers have left their homesteads and 
trekked into the northern areas where 
droughts are unknown. 

Flourishing communities of a few years 
ago are now almost deserted. The Church 
has suffered in consequence and the Synod 
of Qu’Appelle showed its wisdom in elect- 
ing one who knows the diocese and its 
needs, as the next few years will be very 
critical ones of readjustment to new con- 
ditions. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA COADJUTOR ELECTED 
The Synod of the diocese of British Co- 


lumbia has met and elected a Coadjutor 
Bishop—the Rev. Harold Eustace Sexton, 
vicar of All Saints’, Upper Norwood, in 
the diocese of Canterbury. 

The cable announcing his election fol- 
lowed the Rev. Mr. Sexton most of the 
way around the world as he was holiday- 
ing in Australia at the time. He intends to 
return by way of Canada and will probably 
see his see city for the first time about the 
end of this month. He will then go on to 
London to wind up his affairs there before 
coming out to be consecrated. The Bishop 
of Columbia, the Rt. Rev. C. D. Schofield, 
has been ordered to take his duties more 
quietly on account of a bad heart condi- 
tion. 


BISHOP OF QUEBEC RESIGNS 
The House of Bishops of the Ecclesias- 


tical Province of Canada met in Saint John, 
N. B., March 14th, to consider the resigna- 
tion of the Bishop of Quebec, the Rt. Rev. 
L. R. Williams. Following the meeting it 
was announced that Bishop Williams’ resig- 
nation had been accepted. The Archbishop 
of Fredericton presided at the meeting. 


$1,000,000 Campaign 
in Chicago Progresses 


C H1CAG0—The million-dollar cen- 
tennial campaign of the diocese of Chi- 
cago progressed this past week with a 
series of meetings in deaneries through- 
out the diocese. These were organiza- 
tion meetings and as a result parish cam- 
paign chairmen have been named in 
more than 60 parishes and missions. 

Bishop Stewart of Chicago and the 
campaign directors, George Ward 
Stone and Olof Gates, were heartened 
by the reaction to the campaign plans. 
More than 100 representatives gathered 
at the St. Bartholomew’s south side 
meeting. 

A great centennial dinner has been 
arranged by the centennial committee 
to be held the night of April 30th, at the 
Hotel Sherman. 


Western Bishops Favor 
Election of New Bishop 


Nominee for Idaho Vacancy to be Named 
in May at Provincial Meeting 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Resolutions that dioc- 
esan and missionary district boundaries 
remain as at present and that the House 
of Bishops proceed to elect a successor to 
Bishop Barnwell as Bishop of Idaho were 
adopted by the bishops of the province of 
the Pacific at a meeting here March 13th. 

The provincial House of Bishops is to 
meet May 21st at Pendleton, Ore., pre- 
ceding the provincial Synod meeting to 
elect a provincial nominee for the Idaho 
bishopric. 

Bishop Barnwell resigned to become 
Coadjutor of Georgia. He is returning to 
Idaho in the spring to administer the dis- 
trict until October. 

The Presiding Bishop called the session. 
Bishop Sumner of Oregon was host. Eleven 
bishops of the province were in attendance. 
They were Bishops Sanford, Sumner, 
Huston, Remington, Barnwell, Moulton, 
Jenkins, Parsons, Porter, Stevens, and 
Mitchell. 

——_e——_- 
Bishop Campbell is Suffering 
From High Blood Pressure 


Monrovia, Liserta—Bishop Campbell, 
O.H.C., of Liberia is suffering from high 
blood pressure. He has been at Bolahun 
and was planning to leave for the coast 
when his physician ordered him to rest. 
He is to stay at the Holy Cross Mission 
until after the rainy season is over. 

——_@—__—_ 


Parish, Order Named in Will 
Quincy, Iru.—By the will of the late 
Mrs. Henry Terry, St. John’s Church, 
Kewanee, and St. Barnabas’ Brotherhood 
receive $1,000 each. 
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Jubilee College Site 
Acquired by State 


Illinois to Preserve Historic Place 
as State Park; Institution Founded 
by Bishop Chase 


quired old Jubilee College and 

grounds, near Peoria, the cradle of 
Anglicanism in Illinois, according to an- 
nouncement received here from Governor 
Horner. The site will be preserved as a 
state park and will, in the words of Gov- 
ernor Horner, “be a permanent memorial 
to religious and educational work in 
Illinois.” 

Governor Horner’s announcement was 
contained in a message on the Church’s 
centennial in Illinois, to be published in the 
centennial number of the Diocese. 

The Jubilee College site, it will be re- 
called, was the subject of widespread 
criticism a year or so ago when it was dis- 
covered being used as a pig sty. This fact 
was brought to light when heirs of Bishop 
Philander Chase sought to regain title to 
the property on grounds that it was no 
longer used for Church purposes. 

Jubilee College was the spot where 
Bishop Philander Chase, the sturdy mis- 
sionary and first Bishop of Illinois, sought 
to set up a great Church center. It was 
here that he lived during the days of his 
episcopate in Illinois; here he hoped to 
establish a theological school, did establish 
it in fact; here he hoped to train his clergy 
to go out into the state and plant the 
Church. 

A remnant of Bishop Chase’s dream is 
the chapel which he built partially with 
funds obtained in England. Some of the 
windows were given to him by the Queen 
herself. 

Jubilee College will be one of the centers 
of interest in connection with the forth- 
coming centennial celebration at Peoria in 
May. A pilgrimage to the site is on the 
program. 


Giicniene state of Illinois has ac- 


Se 


Swansea, Mass., Church 
Given $40,000 in Will 


SwanseEA, Mass.—Christ Church, Swan- 
sea, of which the Rev. J. Wynne Jones 
is rector, receives under the will of the late 
Miss Mary A. Case a trust fund of $25,000 
for the choir fund, and $15,000 toward 


the erection of a parish house. 
——_—_@—_— 


Canon Symons Conducts Meditations 


Gambier, Ou1o—The Rey. Gilbert P. 
Symons conducted a series of four medita- 
tions at Bexley Hall on Ash Wednesday. 
The subject was Discipleship, and Canon 
Symons used the divisions of the Forward 
Movement Lenten Manual, Discipleship, 
as the basis for his meditations. 
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EasternW.A.Leaders 
Confer in New York 


Discuss Ways of Making Program 
Effective During Next Three 
Years; Regional Meetings Planned 


EW YORK—Sixty officers and other 
N leaders of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 

from 14 of the 15 dioceses in New 
England, New York, and New Jersey, 
came to New York for a conference with 
the national staff of the Auxiliary, March 
12th to 14th. The purpose was to discuss 
ways of making the program outlined at 
the triennial convention of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary effective in diocese and parish 
during the next three years. 

The group included a number of recently 
appointed officers, young potential leaders 
in women’s work. Practically the entire 
cost of the conference was borne by the 
dioceses. Plans are being considered for five 
similiar regional meetings in other parts 
of the country. ‘ 

With general agreement on the prin- 
ciples involved, the conference proved a 
good opportunity for exchanging advice on 
methods of work, asking help in special 
problems, and sharing any ideas that have 
been worked out. Among the subjects em- 
phasized were: the necessity of making a 
program locally, developing it out-of the 
particular needs of the parish or diocese 
concerned; the. necessity of using many 
kinds of program material, some very 
simple, some more advanced, according to 
the ability of the women who are to use 
it; the value of adult education in modern 
terms, not the mere reading of a book but 
independent thinking based on study, lead- 
ing into constructive action. A somewhat 
discouraged report was quoted from a 
leader who said her parish study class each 
year found the same women reiterating 
the same prejudices, while another leader 
told of a series of discussions which she 
felt had been worth while because at the 
end one woman who had been cherishing 
a prejudice admitted she was not entitled 
to it. 

Another idea emerging from the confer- 
ence was that Churchwomen should not 
only have a concern for social welfare but 
should know how to secure social action 
wisely. The educational value of supply 
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was emphasized and also, especially, the 
need for definite teaching and practise of 
prayer for individuals and groups. 

The Forward Movement, presented by 
Bishop Coadjutor Washburn of Newark, 
occupied the last session of the conference. 

Among the Auxiliary officers attending 
were the presidents of most of the dioc- 
esan branches: Mrs. J. Ralph Jacoby, New 
York; Mrs. Henry D. Waller, Long Is- 
land; Mrs. C. E. Hutchinson, Newark; 
Mrs. Franklin Chambers, New Jersey; 
Miss Jennie Loomis, Connecticut; Mrs. 
Charles E. Binney, Rhode. Island; Miss 
Eva D. Corey, Massachusetts, who is also 
a member of the National Council; Mrs. 
F. L. Everett, Western Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Henry D. Rodgers, Albany, and Mrs. 
James H. Dyett, Western New York. 

ee 


Archbishop of Canterbury Writes 
Prayer for Royal Jubilee 


Lonpon — Church services throughout 
the British empire will be marked by the 
singing of the national anthem during the 
celebration of the royal jubilee. King 
George began his reign May 6, 1910. 

A special prayer, written for the oc- 
casion by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
is to be said in all the churches. The prayer 
follows: 


“Tt is very meet, right, and our bounden 
duty that we should give thanks unto Thee, 
O Lord, Holy Father, Almighty, Everlasting 
God, for that Thou wast pleased, as on this 
day, to set Thy servant, our sovereign lord, 
King George, upon the throne of this realm 
and hath profited him, in days of sickness 
and of health, throughout his reign of five 
and twenty years. For the example of unceas- 
ing service set by him and our gracious 
Queen Mary, for the loyalty borne to him by 
the great family of peoples and in all parts 
of the world, we magnify Thy glorious 
name.” 

a 
Virginia Young People at Mass Meeting 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA.—Bishop Tucker 
of Virginia and Coleman Jennings of 
Washington, D. C., addressed a mass meet- 
ing of the diocesan Young People’s Ser- 
vice League February 17th at Trinity 
Church here. 
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Head of CollegeWork 
Has Busy Schedule 


Dr. Wedel Attending Conferences 
and Making Addresses in Many 
Eastern Dioceses 


EW YorK—College students and 

N student workers in a number of 

places met with the National Coun- 

cil’s secretary for College Work, the Rev. 

Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, the latter part of 
February and early March. 

Dr. Wedel February 15th to 17th at- 
tended the conference of the New England 
United Student Movement at East North- 
field, Mass.; on February 17th he ad- 
dressed the St. John’s Club at Smith Col- 
lege, during that week visited various other 
New England colleges, and attended a con- 
ference of student workers from several 
churches in Boston. On the morning of 
February 24th he preached in St. Paul’s 
Church, Brunswick, Maine, and in the 
afternoon at the Bowdoin College vesper 
service. 

At the invitation of the Rev. Dr. Don 
Frank Fenn and the Very Rev. Harold N. 
Arrowsmith, the annual tri-diocesan stu- 
dent conference of Maryland, Easton, and 
Washington was held at St. Michael and 
All Angels’ Church, Baltimore, March Ist 
to 3d, at which Dr. Wedel was the princi- 
pal speaker. Student representatives were 
present from ten colleges and universities. 
Bishop Helfenstein of Maryland addressed 
the opening meeting. Dr. Wedel March 4th 
visited Hood College, Frederick, Md., and 
addressed a group of Episcopal Church stu- 
dents in the evening. On Ash Wednesday he 
conducted quiet day services at St. An- 
drew’s School, Middletown, Del., preach- 
ing in the parish church in the evening. 
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Canal Zone Approves 
Resident BishopStand 


Endorses General Convention Atti- 
tude in Refraining from Election; 
Bishop Carson Presides 


ncon, C. Z. — The attitude of the 

- General Convention in refraining, 

for economic reasons, from the elec- 

tion of a resident bishop was endorsed in a 
resolution adopted by the convocation of the 
missionary district of the Panama Canal 
Zone at its meeting at the Cathedral of St. 
Luke here February 22d. Bishop Carson of 
Haiti, in charge of the Canal Zone work, 
congratulated the district on having paid 
in full its pledge toward the budget quota. 


The Rev. Arthur F. Nightengale and 
A. C, Foulk were added to the council of 
advice. 

The delegates elected to attend the next 
meeting of the Synod are the Rev. A. F. 
Nightengale, with the Rev. Robert W. Jack- 
son alternate, and Dr. D. P. Curry, with 
H. H. Evans alternate. 


—_@—___ 
Memorials Consecrated 


Batu, Me —In memory of Camilla 
Ashe, wife of the late Harold M. Sewall, 
ship builder and formerly U. S. Minister 
to Hawaii, a chalice and paten were conse- 
crated at Grace Church, March 11th, by 
Bishop Brewster of Maine. The vessels 
were made by Arthur J. Stone of Gardner, 
Mass. ‘Two other recent memorials, in 
memory of Marcia D. Richardson, were 
a pyx and oil stock, from England. 
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English Mothers’ Union Officer 
Addresses New York Women 


New Yorx—Mrs. F. §S. Boas, newly 
elected vice-president of the Mothers’ 
Union of England, made her first appear- 
ance on an American platform March 5th, 
when she addressed the regular monthly 
meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary of New 
York. Mrs. Boas said that the Mothers’ 
Union numbers a half million members, 
representing all classes of society in Eng- 
land. Its members are joined together by 
three promises: (1) to keep holy their mar- 
riage vows; (2) to train their children in 
Christian living; (3) to pray regularly for 
all the world, and most particularly for 
the members of the Union. 

Mrs. J. Ralph Jacoby, diocesan presi- 
dent, presided. It was announced that, in 
order to help the National Council meet 
the Emergency Schedule, the New York 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary had 
agreed to allow its pledge of $2,000 for 
the Challenge to go instead to the Emer- 
gency Schedule. It is, however, an “extra,” 
and does not count on the diocesan pledge. 


——oe—_ 
Bishop Wise Conducts Mission 


BARTLESVILLE, OKia.—A teaching mis- 
sion is being conducted from March 24th 
to 29th at St. Luke’s Church here by 
Bishop Wise of Kansas. 
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Archbishop of York to be 


Guest of Bishop Manning 


New YorK—The Archbishop of York 
and Mrs. Temple will be the house guests 
of Bishop and Mrs. Manning during the 
time they will spend in New York City 
on their forthcoming visit to the United 
States. They will be in New York from 
December 14th to 16th. The Archbishop 
will preach in the Cathedral on the morn- 
ing of December 15th and at Trinity 
Church in the afternoon of that day. The 
evening of December 16th the Church Club 
of New York will give a dinner in honor of 
the Archbishop. Bishop Manning went to 
England in 1927 at the invitation of Arch- 
bishop Temple to preach in York Minster 
on its 1,300th anniversary. 
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Sees No Dictatorship 
Danger in America 


Bishop Wilson Says Principle 
of Representative Government is 
Ingrained in People 


ousToN, Trex.—‘“There is a flair for 
H ices in Europe today,” de- 

clared Bishop Wilson of Eau Claire, 
speaking at the city-wide noonday services 
in Christ Church the week of March 18th. 
“But here in America,” continued Bishop 
Wilson, “the principle of representative 
government is so ingrained in us that it is 
more than likely to continue.” 

The Bishop condemned those who would 
apply the principles of Christ in rigid 
formalism, as well as those who abuse the 
free spirit of Christ through a too liberal 
interpretation. 

Bishop Wilson is to be followed at the 
daily noonday services at Christ Church 
in successive weeks by Bishops Maxon, 
Coadjutor of Tennessee, Wise of Kansas, 
and Casady of Oklahoma. The Rev. James 
Pernette DeWolfe, rector of Christ 
Church, will be the preacher during Holy 
Week. These daily services, planned and 
promoted by a layman’s committee headed 
by Col. John Lansdale of Houston, are 
being attended by enthusiastic crowds daily. 


Dispossessed Millions Praised 


Cuicaco—A defense of the dispossessed millions 
in America during the economic depression was 
sounded by Bishop Spencer of Kansas City, in 
Chicago for the Lenten noonday services of the 
Church Club. Bishop Spencer labelled the action 
of the unemployed a display of ‘unprecedented 
grandeur.” 

“We have witnessed,”’ he said, ‘‘one of the most 
amazing elements of grandeur ever shown in the 
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history of the human race. There has been an ele- 
ment of patience and forbearance among the mil- 
lions of dispossessed which cannot be found in any 
other period of history. 

“Call it what you will. I prefer to believe that 
the orderliness of the vast majority of the unem- 
ployed, their tenacity in holding on and remaining 
for the most part calm, has a religious significance. 
It is, indirectly at least, one of the by-products of 
religion.” 

Bishop Spencer declared the churches today are 
infested with ‘stowaways’; men and women who 
claim to be members of the crew but who are 
slackers on the job. The task of the Church today, 
he said, is to stir these stowaways to life and 
pointed to the Forward Movement as one of the 
great opportunities to accomplish this task. 

Bishop Johnson of Colorado is the speaker next 
week on the noonday program. 


New Yorx—Bishop Ivins of Milwaukee was 
the preacher on the morning of March 17th at the 
Church of the Transfiguration, and at the noonday 
services throughcut the week. Bishop Ivins preached 
March 24th at Trinity Church, beginning a week 
of preaching from that pulpit. In both these 
churches, the congregations at the noonday Lenten 
services are very large. 
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New York’s 150th 
Year to be Observed 


Anniversary of Diocese’s Organiza- 
tion Will be Celebrated Through 
May and June 


Ew YoRK—Bishop Manning of 
N New York, announcing the plans 

being made for the 150th anniver- 
sary of the organization of the diocese of 
New York, said that the key-note of the 
commemoration would be: ‘“Thankfulness 
for the years that are past, and faith and 
courage for the years to come.” 

The Bishop emphasized the fact that the 
anniversary celebrates not the founding of 
the Church in New York, which took place 
nearly 250 years ago, but the organization 
of the diocese and the meeting of its first 
convention. 

The principal commemoration will be 
at the meeting of the diocesan convention 

_in May. This convention will be the 152d, 
for there have been special diocesan con- 
ventions; but the year is the 150th since 
the first convention met. 

At the convention in May, Bishop Man- 
ning in his annual address will speak on 
The Lessons of the Anniversary and Its 
Relation to the Forward Movement. On 
the evening of the first day of the conven- 
tion a “Service of Commemoration and 
Witness” will be held in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. The clergy and the 
lay delegates to the convention will be 
present, and diocesan organizations, both 
of men and women, will be invited to send 
special representatives. This service will 
be open to everyone. The speakers will be 
Bishop Manning, who will speak on Our 
Heritage from the Past and Our Witness 
in the Present; the Rev. Dr. E. Clowes 
Chorley, historiographer of the diocese of 
New York as well as of the General 
Church, who will speak on One Hundred 
and Fifty Years of History in this Diocese; 
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and the Rev. Canon Stacy-Waddy, secre- 
tary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, whose subject will be The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
and Its Relations with New York. 

During the time of the convention there 
will be in the Cathedral an exhibition of 
historic documents and objects connected 
with the history of the diocese. Custodians 
familiar with these exhibits will be present 
to show and explain them. 

The final event in the diocesan com- 
memoration will occur in June. The actual 
date of the organization of the diocese is 
June 22d. Therefore June 23d the clergy 
in all the parishes and missions of the dio- 
cese will be asked to commemorate the 
anniversary at a corporate celebration of 
the Holy Communion at eight o’clock, or 
as near that hour as may be practicable, so 
that at that time all over the diocese thanks- 
giving will be offered up for God’s mercies 
in the past with prayers for His blessing 
upon the work of the diocese in the years 
to come. The clergy will be asked also to 
commemorate the anniversary at the other 
services June 23d, and in their sermons to 
speak of its lessons, and most especially to 
emphasize the message and significance of 
the Forward Movement. 


——_o—_ 
Confraternity of Unity Members Meet 


New YorK—Local members of the Con- 
fraternity of Unity met for an informal 
dinner and discussion the evening of March 
13th. Six priests and 30 laymen were pres- 
ent. The members first gathered at the 
Church of the Transfiguration where Latin 
Benediction was given and the Litany of 
the Saints recited. 
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MARSHALL JONES COMPANY, 


212 Summer St., Boston 
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Acme Brass Cross 
For the ALTAR or RECTOR’S STUDY 


Handsome—Well Made—Low Priced 


Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 


Memorial engraving 
handsomely done for 
only ten cents a letter. 


SIZE NO. 1 


2 Cross, 12 inches 
high; thickness of 
metal, 4%”,and width 
1%”.Three step base, 
4% x 4” and 2%” 
high. Height of cross, 
as mounted on base, 
141%”, 
Price, $15.00 
Delivery Extra. 


SIZE NO. 2 


Cross, 20 inches 


step base, 8 x 5” and 
4” high. Height of 
eross, mounted on 
base, is 
Price, $30.00 
Delivery Extra 


Our special Minis- 
ter’s Easter Catalog 
gives prices and pic- 
tures of our Easter 
vee Program Folders, Half- 

tone Electros of Re- 
ligious Paintings for Easter Printing, Brass Col- 
lection Plates, Hymn Boards, Successful Collection 
Helps, etc. Send for your free copy today. 


GOODENOUGH &WOGLOM CO. 
Dept. 11 296 Broadway New York 


The Three Hour Service 

Memorial of the Agony of 

Our Blessed Saviour Upon 
the Cross 


This admirable service has been 
compiled by the Rt. Rev. Nathaniel S. 
Thomas, S.T.D., and is now available 
in a new edition. It is a devotion for 
the sixth to the ninth hour, with ap- 
propriate hymns, psalms, and prayers 
and suggestions for conducting the ser- 


vice. 
100 for $5.00 


If not familiar with it ask for a 
sample copy for examination—and then 
order early. 


George W. Jacobs & Co. 
1726 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VES TM E N i 


78 5 
; 8 Cassocks Surplices beds 


Girdles Birettas 

Cottas Albs-Amices 

Rabats Hoods 

Custom Tailoring for the Clergy 
Priest’s Cloaks 
Bishop’s Robes 


EMBROIDERIES 


Superfrontals Hangings 
Silks Fringes Linings 
Applique Designs 
Over ha/f a century of 
experience is at your service. 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 
“131 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Anglican-Finnish 
Meeting Summarized 


“Church Times” Criticizes Stand 
on Ministry as Inadequate and 
Misleading 


ence between Anglicans and members 

of the Church of Finland has just 
been issued by the Press Bureau of the 
Church of England. 

On the subject of the ministry, the sum- 
mary seems to be, says the Church Times, 
most inadequate and seriously misleading. 

Having stated that “Finnish theologians 
hold that, just as baptism by a layman is 
permissible in cases of emergency, so ordi- 
nation by a Presbyter is valid when no 
Bishop is available,” the Press Bureau ob- 
serves: ““This closely resembles one of the 
views about ordination which have been 
prevalent in the Church of England since 
the Reformation.” 

That statement, which is presumably 
based on the mere obiter dicta of two mem- 
bers of the conference, misrepresents the 
facts on either side, for the equal validity 
of presbyterian and episcopal ordination is 
not merely the opinion of Finnish theolo- 
gians; it is the official declaration of the 
laws of the Finnish Church. It also mis- 
represents the Anglican side, since approval 
_ of presbyterian ordination has never been 
the official attitude of the English Church. 


[ence be summary of the confer- 
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To draw a parallel between the official 
presbyterianism of one communion and the 
unauthorized opinion of a few in an epis- 
copal communion is a complete misrepre- 
sentation of both. It is admitted by the 
Dean of Oulu that, while ordination by 
presbyters in 1884 was, in one respect, a 
result of circumstances which the Church 
of Finland was unable to alter, “it was in 
another respect the result of their Church 
law, which asserted no difference in prin- 
ciple between the office of a priest or of a 
bishop.” 

It is as clear as possible that, if Finland 
consents to episcopal consecration, it does 
so on Lutheran presbyterian principles, and 
is prevented by its own Church laws from 
disowning the lawfulness of presbyterian 


ordination. 
——_@e——_ 


Rhode Island Publication 
Altered in Form, Content 


ProviwwENce, R. I.—The Diocesan Rec- 
ord, for many years the official organ 
of the diocese of Rhode Island, has been 
altered in form and content to con- 
form to the modern method of putting out 
religious news in condensed form. More 
items in a smaller space and more readable 


interest are the aims. To increase circula- 


tion Bishop Bennett and the Department of 
Publicity of which the Rev. John B. Lyte, 
rector of All Saints’ Memorial Church, is 
chairman, have asked every rector to ap- 
point a representative in his parish to call 
the attention of all parishioners to this 
need. 
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Iowa Prepares Plan 
for EvangelisticWork 


Three Year Program Drawn Up 
at Meetings in Des Moines and 
Iowa City 


purpose of drawing up a three year 

plan for diocesan evangelistic ac- 
tivity were held the afternoon of March 
24th at St. Paul’s Church, Des Moines, 
and on March 25th at Trinity Church, 
Iowa City. The Rev. Malcolm S. Tay-. 
lor, director of Evangelism of the Na- 
tional Commission on Evangelism, was 
present and led the conferences. 


| Dees Iowa—Meetings for the 


——_e—_—_ 
Iowa Standing Committee Elects 
Davenport, IowA—The Rev. W. 


Ernest Stockley, Fort Dodge, was elected 
president of the standing committee of the 
diocese of Iowa and the Very Rev. Row- 
land F. Philbrook was reélected secretary 
at a recent meeting. 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 


Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
147 EK. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Telephone: Eldorado 56-1058 


DISCIPLES 
of the 


LIVING CHRIST 


Our Risen Lord 
Leads His Church 
To United Action 


He Counts on Us to Go Forward in the 
Great Fifty Days from Easter to Pentecost 


UR MASTER is no mere ethical 

‘teacher, embalmed. in remote history, 
Victor over sin and death, He is alive for- 
evermore. Christ, the same, yesterday and 
today and forever, gathers us about Him— 
as He gathered the first disciples—to live 
with Him, to learn of Him, to put conquer- 
ing, risen life into daily action. 

FORWARD Movement means acting 
with the Living Christ. It means His Easter 
Life applied to every relationship. It means 
Christ-imparted energy overcoming the dead 
weight of disaster. 

READ the Scripture for the day slowly— 
thereby turning your mind to the Living 
Christ. LET His promise and power grip 
your faith and will as you meditate. PRAY 
in your own words, asking how you may 
put Christ's will into personal action. 
WRITE down your resolve to carry out. 


This manual is commended for daily use 
during Eastertide and Ascensiontide. It will 
Prepare the hearts and minds of many for 
their Communion on Whitsunday. 


Te\ ven 


READY NOW! 


The Forward Movement’s Manual 
for Eastertide and Ascensiontide 


“DISCIPLES OF THE LIVING CHRIST” 


16 pages of day-by-day Bible reading — medita- 
tion — counsel for Discipleship in Action. 


Carry forward into action the work begun in Lent! 


Order at once from: 


The Forward Movement, 223 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
$1.00 per 100 copies, postpaid. 


Parish Clergy please note! Many Bishops are ordering in 
bulk for their Dioceses, to redistribute to parishes. Please check 


with diocesan headquarters, in order 


to avoid duplication. 


“This manual is commended for daily use during Easter- 
tide and Ascensiontide. It will prepare the hearts and minds 
of many for their Communion on Whitsunday.” 


JAMES DEWOLF PERRY, 
Presiding Bishop. 
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TwoGermanChurches 
Will Not be Closed 


Presiding Bishop Says No Thought 
of Discontinuing or Curtailing 
Munich and Dresden Work 


EW YoRK—‘Friends of our work in 
N Europe and especially of our 

churches in Munich and Dresden,” 
said the Presiding Bishop, “will be happy 
to learn of the continued success of this 
work despite technical difficulties and with 
this assurance that there is no thought of 
discontinuing or even of curtailing the wide 
range of activities which make our parishes 
in Dresden and Munich of great value to 
the Anglo-American residents of these 
cities, to other visitors, and to Germans 
themselves.” 

Bishop Perry’s comment was prompted 
by newspaper reports from Germany inti- 
. mating that in the near future our work in 
Germany would be discontinued for lack 
of support. 


“Tt is true,” said Bishop Perry, “that it 
became necessary at Atlantic City in the re- 
duction of our budget to remove appropria- 
tions heretofore made by the National Coun- 
cil for all of our American churches in Eu- 
rope. This was a contribution toward meeting 
the Emergency Budget under which we are 
now operating. I have been able to secure 
funds from other sources in my capacity as 
Bishop in charge and have been able to keep 
all salaries up to the full figure and to pay 
them promptly. There is no thought of closing 
our work at Munich, Dresden, or elsewhere. 
We all can take pride in the fact that despite 
depreciation of the American dollar, and un- 
favorable exchange, especially in Germany, 
salaries in sufficient amounts will be paid 
to our ministers with additional aid for the 
maintenance of the work on full schedules.” 


The churches particularly referred to 
were the Ascension, Munich, the Rev. F. C. 
Wissenbach in charge, and St. John’s, Dres- 
den, the Rey. Edward M. Bruce in charge. 


STRICT GERMAN REGULATIONS 


Recent correspondence, especially from 
the Rey. Mr. Bruce at Dresden, indicates 
that one’s troubles are hardly begun with 
the receipt of remittance from America, 
however adequate or regular. Concerning 
some of these fiscal adventures a recent 
letter says: 


“Tt may interest you to know some of the 
laws and regulations which have to be ob- 
served here, the breach of which is punish- 
able by imprisonment and fine: 

“Any check coming into this country can- 
not be sent out again; it must be sold to the 
Reichsbank within three days at current rate 
of exchange. The same refers to any foreign 
money; for instance if an American visitor 
puts a one dollar bill in the plate on Sunday 
it must be converted into German marks 
on or before Wednesday; if not, and it is 
discovered, it is confiscated and a fine is in- 
flicted. 

“T am not referring to laws affecting tour- 
ists, however, but to residents of Germany 
like myself. ‘ 

“I can obtain permission to have holdings, 
or cash, or a bank account outside of Ger- 
many to the amount of $400; but I cannot 
draw a check against this bank account and 
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send that check out of this country; that is, 
I am not permitted to draw my check on a 
New York bank account for two or three 
dollars to pay my account for some Church 
almanacs. I am permitted to send four dollars 
a month out of the country through the Ger- 
man post office and have it reported on my 
passport. A friend of mine who sent a five 
dollar bill in a letter to a friend in need at 
Christmas was called to the police station but 
as this was a first offense and done in ig- 
norance he was simply cautioned not to do it 
again. 

“IT am not complaining of the laws and reg- 
ulations which affect me here but only telling 


them as a matter of interest to you.” 
——e—_ 


Literature Societies to Merge 
Lonpon—Negotiations for union be- 
tween the Religious Tract Society and the 
Christian Literature Society for India 
and Africa have been completed, and the 
two societies will be amalgamated from 


April Ist. 
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Archbishop of York May 


Visit Central New York 
Utica, N. Y.—An effort will be made to 


secure a visit to Utica, see city of the dio- 
cese of Central New York, from the Arch- 
bishop of York when he visits the United 
States in December, Bishop Fiske of Cen- 
tral New York announces in his second 
published “Chat” which is temporarily re- 
placing the diocesan paper, the Church 
Messenger. Since so fine a response was 
accorded the first issue, this plan will be 
continued until further notice. Assistants 
on the publication are the Rev. H. Harri- 
son Hadley, Jr., rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, New Berlin; and the Ven. Almon 
A. Jaynes, archdeacon of the diocese who 
has assumed the duties of diocesan secre- 
tary. The Young People’s Fellowship of the 
diocese is publishing a four-page paper, the 
Fellowship News. 


Church Serbices 


ILLINOIS 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. Witxi1Am Brewster StToskorpr, Rector 
Sunday Masses: 8:00, 9:00, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction, 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4: 30-5: 30; 7:30-8:30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tuer Cow ry FatrHers 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Sermon and Benediction, 7:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 7, 8; Thurs. and H. D., 9:30 also. 
Confessions: Sat., 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun., 9:15 a.m. 


NEW JERSEY 


All Saints’ Church, Atlantic City 
8 So. Chelsea Avenue 
Rey. Lansinc G. Putman, Rector 
Sundays, 7:30 and 10:45 a.m., and 8:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Holy Days. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
Cathedral Heights ’ 
New York City 

Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion. 9:30, 
Children’s Service. 10, Morning Prayer or Litany. 
11, Holy Communion and Sermon. 4, Evening 
Prayer and Sermon. 

Week-days: 7:30, Holy Communion (also on 
Saints’ Days at 10). 9:30, Morning Prayer. 5, 
Evening Prayer (choral). Organ Recital, Satur- 
days, 4: 30. 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tur Rey. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 
Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon. 
8:00 p.m., Choral Evensong and Sermon. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rev. Georcre A. RosertsHaw, Minister in Charge 
Sundays: 8, 10, 11 a.m., 4 p.m. 
Noonday Services Daily (except 
Z20. 


Saturday) 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rev. Granvitte M. Wittiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High Mass). 
Vespers, with Address and Benediction, 8. 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8, and 9:30. 
Confessions: Thursdays, 4:30 to 5:30; Fridays, 

7 to 8; Saturdays, 3 to 5 and 8 to 9. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 

8 a.m., Holy Communion. 

11 a.m., Morning Service and Sermon. 

4 ~.m., Choral Evensong. 
Junior Congregation, 9:30 and 11 a.m. 

Holy Comm., Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 


St. Thomas Church, New York 
Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rev. Rore.ir H. Brooxs, §.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services: 8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. 
Daily Services: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion ; 
Noonday Service 12:05 to 12:35. 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rey. Frepreric §. Freminc, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8-12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 

Sunday: Low Mass 8 and 9 a.m. High Mass 
and Sermon, 11 a.m. Evensong and Devotions, 4 p.m. 

Daily: Masses, 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thursdays 
and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. 

Confessions: Saturdays, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Roru, Dean 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11:00 (Sung 
Mass and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. Thurs., 6:45 and 9:30. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:15, 7:15-8:15. 
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“May they rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon them.” 


W. M. GEER, PRIEST 
New YorK—The Rev. Dr. William 


Montague Geer, who was vicar of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Trinity parish, from 1894 
to 1918, died March 10th after a fortnight’s 
illness of bronchial pneumonia, at his home, 
110 East 76th street. He was 86 years 
old. 

Death came to him peacefully in the 
presence of his six children, Enos Throop 
Geer, William Montague Geer, Jr., Gar- 
row Throop Geer, Francis Hunt Geer, 
Mrs. Martin Le Boutillier, and Mrs. 
Hooker Talcott. A brother, Alpheus, of 
South Orange, N. J., and a sister, Mrs. 
Lewis A. Coffin of New York, also survive. 

After 30 years of active work as assistant 
and later as vicar of historic St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Dr. Geer retired in 1918 as vicar 
emeritus. He retained a keen interest in 
the manifold activities he had created. 

Dr. Geer came from a clerical family, 
both his father and grandfather being 
clergymen. His father was the Rev. George 
Jarvis Geer, at one time associate rector 
of the Church of the Holy Apostles and 
later rector of St. Timothy’s in West 57th 


Classified Advertising 
RATES 


a. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 20 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


b. Resolutions and Memorials, 314 cts. per 
word, including one-line heading. 


c. All other classifications, 314 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
4% cts. per word including box number 
and address when keyed in our care to be 
forwarded by us. 


d. Minimum price, $1.00. 


e. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 


IL fied advertising. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE for the Secretary of the 
Convention of the Diocese of New York should 
be sent to the Acting Secretary, the Rey. Ricuarp 
A. D. Beary, at the office of the Secretary, Synod 
Bou, 110th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York 

ity. 


Caution 


Grix—Caution is suggested in dealing with a 
man giving the name of Joun E. Grix and dis- 
playing a baptismal certificate signed by the Rev. 
John A. Wright, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Augusta, Ga. Further information may be obtained 
from the Rey. Mr. Wricut. 


Liroyp—Caution is suggested in dealing with a 
mee giving the name of R. W. Lroyp, of Belair, 
Md., who is offering to paint curtains and scenery 
for parish houses in return for certain advertising 
privileges. Further information from the Rev. Jonn 


R, Crossy, D.D., St. Luke’s Church, Seaford, Del. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 


Memorial 


FLorence ADELAIDE Brown ATKINSON 


Arxinson—Of your charity pray for the repose 
of FrorENcE ADELAIDE Brown ATKINSON who 
entered life eternal April 3, 1934. : 

Beloved wife of the Rev. Dr. George W. Atkin- 
son, rector of St. James’ Church, Washington, D. C. 

“Eternal rest grant unto her O Lord, and let 
light perpetual shine around her and may she rest 
in peace.” 

“Peace, perfect peace.” 
“Jesu Mercy.” 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


General 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th St., New 

York City. In charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
Women received as paying guests by day, week, or 
month. Chapel, roof-garden, reading and reception 
rooms. References required. For rates and reserva- 
tions address the Sister Suprrior, C.S.M., 407 
West 34th St., New York. 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW’S Convalescent Hospital, 237 East 

17th St., New York. Sisters or St. JoHN Bap- 
rist. For women recovering from an acute illness 
or for rest. Private rooms $10-$15. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the SisrrER IN CHARGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y.; also 1748 Roosevelt 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials— 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns; Fonts—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Geissrer, Inc., 450 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN for Church Decorations and 
Furnishings. Roserr Rossins, 859 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 
for the distribution of Church Literature by 
mail. Return postage the only expense. For catalog 
and other information address Lenpinc Lisrary, 
Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Miscellaneous 


LADIES: We want needleworkers. Good pay. No 
canvassing. Stamped envelope brings particulars. 
Royart Nove ty Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Clerical 


AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC PRIEST is open for 

engagements on Palm Sunday, Holy Week, Good 
Friday, and Easter. An acceptable preacher. Highly 
recommended. Apply: “Parson,” 14 Irving Place, 
New York City. 


PARISH PRIEST, no dependents, extensfve ex- 

perience and excellent credentials, in eastern dio- 
cese, seeking change. Atlantic seaboard preferred. 
Could begin any time after Easter. M-16, Tue 
Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRIEST DESIRES CHANGE. Present salary 

$3,200. Age 32. Health excellent. Two seminary 
degrees. J-15, Tue Livinc Cuurcn, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


PRIEST, supporting wife and child, contributing 
to support of mother nearly blind, deaf and dumb 
brother and sister-in-law, desires position. Graduate 
of Sewanee, 1931. Recommendations given. Will 
accept curacy. Move to new location simply for 
railroad fare of wife. Salary need not exceed $1,200. 
P-14, Tue Livinc Cuurcnu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE POSITION OF CHAPLAIN to Episcopal 

students at an eastern university has been filled 
and the advertiser wishes to thank all those who 
made inquiry. He frequently hears of openings in 
this field and would like to keep the names he has 
received for future reference. G-5. 


Miscellaneous 


DEACONESS desires parish or mission work where 

present condition needs rejuvenating effort. Main- 
tenance accepted. Address, C-17, Tur Livine 
Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER of unques- 

tionable ability and integrity must change. 
Churchman. Best of testimonials. Reply, A-3, Tue 
Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ORGANIST - CHOIRMASTER thoroughly ef- 
ficient desires position in any locality. Boy or 

mixed choir. Experienced. Communicant. References. 

nate P-13, Tue Livinc Cuurcn, Milwaukee, 
is. 


RETREATS 


NEW JERSEY—Community of St. John Baptist— 

A day’s retreat for women will be held at the 
Convent of St. John Baptist, Ralston, N. J., on 
Saturday, April 6th. Conductor, the Rev. Frank 
Gavin, Ph.D. Apply to the Rev. Morner Svu- 
PERIOR, Convent of St. John Baptist, Ralston, 
Morris County, New Jersey. 


NEW YORK—Sunday half-day retreat for busi- 

ness women and other women on Sunday, March 
31st, at Trinity Church Mission House, 211 Ful- 
ton St., New York, beginning at 3 p.m., and ending 
at 9 p.m, Conductor, the Rev. Thomas A. Sparks. 
Supper provided for those who notify the SisTER- 
IN-CHARGE. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY at reasonable price one copy 
of ‘Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek 

Thought,” Hale Lectures, 1922, by Dr. Frank 

avi, C-10, Tue Living Cuurcu, Milwaukee, 
is. 

ee SE 


WANTED: Four copies Tucker Hymnal, in good 
condition. Address, Mrs. W. L. MacGowan, 

Quincy, Fla. 

a ee 

ee TER TO Cin Used copes for 
Ts EORGE’S Isston, 12th d ac 

Detroit, Mich. a on 
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street, which was later merged with Zion 
Church. His grandfather was the Rev. 
Alpheus Geer, who was rector of St. John’s 
Church at Westbury, Conn. 

He was born at Ballston Spa, N. Y., 
April 9, 1848. He had intended to enter the 
law and was admitted to the bar of New 
York in 1875, after having attended Co- 
lumbia University. He received his Bache- 
lor of Arts degree in 1869 and his Master’s 
degree in 1872. He decided, however, to 
study for the ministry and was graduated 
from General Theological Seminary in 
1878, being ordained deacon in 1878 and 
priest the following year. 

After having been assistant at Wappin- 
ger’s Falls, N. Y., he became rector of St. 
John’s Church at North Adams, Mass. 
From 1880 to 1888 he was rector of Christ 
Church, Oyster Bay, L. I. He went from 
there to St. Paul’s in downtown New York 
and in 1894 was appointed vicar. 

Dr. Geer founded the first Business 
Women’s Club in his parish. He was presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Trinity and 
of St. Agatha’s schools from 1920 to 1925. 
He was vice president of the Society for 
the Promotion of Religion and Learning, 
president of the New York Churchman’s 
Association in 1918, and trustee of the 
General Theological Seminary from 1892 
to 1913. 

In 1880 he married Miss Katharine 
Gridley Throop of New York. She died in 
1906. 

Officiating at the funeral services March 
12th were Bishop Manning of New York, 
the Rev. Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, rector 
of Trinity parish; the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
P. McComas, Dr. Geer’s successor as vicar 
of the chapel; the Very Rev. Milo H. 
Gates, dean of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, and the Rev. Dr. William W. 
Bellinger, vicar of St. Anne’s Chapel, 
Trinity parish. 

Burial was in Woodlawn cemetery. The 
officiating clergymen at the grave were Dr. 
Fleming and Dr. McComas. 

—_—_——_o>—_—_——__ 


Pupin Funeral is Conducted 
in New York Cathedral 


New YorK—The Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine was filled March 15th, when 
funeral services for Dr. Michael Idvorsky 
Pupin, renowned scientist, were held ac- 
cording to the rite of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. Archbishop Athenagoras, Metro- 
politan of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
North and South America, officiated. The 
service was choral, a Russian choir of men 
and women singing. Bishop Manning made 
an address, paying high tribute to Dr. 
Pupin’s life and work. Other speakers were 
the Rev. Z. Ristanovitch, who spoke on 
behalf of Bishop Mardary of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church, who was unable to be 
present; and Bojidar P. Stoianovitch, 
charge d’affaires of the Jugoslav Legation 
at Washington, who spoke for King Peter 
II and the government of Jugoslavia. Dr. 
Pupin had friends in many academic and 
religious circles. Representatives of many 
nations and many faiths were in the con- 

regation. 
f of Pupin died March 12th, at the Co- 
lumbia-Harkness Hospital at Medical Cen- 
ter, of uremic poisoning. He was in his 
77th year. 
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Missionary Approach to World 
Studied at Boston Conference 


Bosron—A four-day conference on The 
Missionary Approach to the World To- 
day opened March 17th with an all-day stu- 
dent conference in which the Rev. Artley 
B. Parson of the National Council’s De- 
partment of Missions and the Rev. Norman 


B. Nash of the Episcopal Theological 
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School, Cambridge, took part. The Rey. 
Mr. Parson was the official representative 
of our Church among the leaders of this 
, interdenominational conference which held 
all-day meetings on Monday for the clergy 
of Greater Boston; on Tuesday for the 
leaders of women’s missionary societies, 
and a special session for laymen; on 
Wednesday for a joint meeting of the stu- 
dents of seven theological schools. 


EDU@ATrION AL 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


California 


THE BISHOP'S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for girls. 
Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. Modern 
equipment. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress. 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, Board of Trustees. 

Box 20, La Jolla, Calif, 


Maryland 


1832 HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 1935 


The Maryland Diocesan School for Girls. Accredited. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, 
Art. Modern equipment and methods. Reasonable 
rates. Athletics. Riding. Address: Principal, 
LAURA FOWLER, A.B., Box L, Reisterstown, Md. 


New York 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 
Mount St. Gabriel 


Peekskill-on-Hudson 


Boarding School for Girls 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Secretarial Training. Modified Kent 
Plan, Under the care of the Sisters of Saint Mary. 
For catalog address The Sister Superior. 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
Geneva, New York 


Co-ordinate with Hobart College. Four year 
Liberal Arts course leading to the degrees of 
A.B. and B.S. ‘ 

For catalog and information address 


Faye Huntington Klyver, Ph.D., Dean 


North Carolina 


THE VALLE CRUCIS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Diocese of Western North Carolina. Beautiful and healthful 
situation in the mountains. Arts and Crafts, Music, Domestic 
Science, Nature Study and College Preparatory Courses. 

Scholarships offered to girls of ability. Regular fee $500.00. 
Scholarship fee for 1934-35, $250.00. Apply to MRS. EMILY 
TOLL HOPKINS, Valle Crucis, North Carolina. 


Virginia 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


An Episcopal school emphasizing best in Southern 
tradition and culture. Effective preparation for Col- 
lege Entrance Boards and for colleges admitting on 
certificate. General Course for Non-College Girl, Mu- 
sic, Art, Dramatics. Lower School. Courses for high 
school graduates in intensive college preparation and 
1 or 2 years’ Secretarial. New Academic building, 
gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. All outdoor 
sports. Riding the year 'round. For booklet, address 
Miss Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


New York 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 

Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 
Fee—$250.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Massachusetts 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


New York 


Che General Thealngical Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 


Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. : 


Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and §8.T.D. 


apprEss LHE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


Virginia 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 


Alexandria, Virginia 


Address THE DEAN 
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LENTEN AND EASTER? SUPPiies 


Lenten Message No. 374 


pd Ee 


What ts Lent? OF is a time 
in which, inspired by the example df 
our fers QO, rist, we andeavor 
to cle our religion a stronger ieee 
in our lives. Due to the intrusion Al 
other things, we may have grown « 
litle lax in our Christian duties. 
(Dicer. AB the Church, ale us 
to spend a little more time and a little 
more thought on the things pertaining 
fo the QXingdom of! God, 50 that 
when the glorious dawn di Caster 
bursts upon the world we will be 
Peer atthenietianduprimerlin 


ee aiilietabalgthn dion “Thy Will be done” 
isithe Son A God 


This folder may be used successfully in increasing attendance 
at services during Holy Week and especially on Good Friday. The 
design is in full colors and the message is printed on buff stock 
in brown ink, making it very attractive. 

The folder is ready for signature; when folded it forms its 
own envelope, seals, and requires but 1%4 cents postage. Price, per 
box of 100, $2.75. 


Easter Message No. 375 


Caster 


Suite aul edits toe le 
is 
Poet ebersiston th tucson aol and eat 
peared P? Ohs Le Me Raa 
the garden in the cool df! the early 
mornin ronttbe tad dato pitiennce 
Diheeenner\ he otheaernal hen 
ol God who has overcome death! 


St came that we might have life 

aud here is the witness that Hee has 

nowt tihar Citeasten! prom the 

dead! “Feaill festal day, to endless 

ages Epown, when Christ o'er death 
victorious, acl ite throne.” “Ge is Risen” 


The printed message in blue ink on buff stock is especially 
appropriate, and the folder may be used as a personal greeting, or 
as a reminder of the special services on Easter Day. The folder is 
ready for signature, folds, forming its own envelope, and requires 
but 1% cents postage. Price, per box of 100, $2.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


1801 W. Fond du Lac Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Postage Additional 


Easter Offering Envelope 
No. 381 Medium—No. 374 Large 


AW, Caste i? 
I" , ffering 


No. 381 Medium—$3.75 per 1000, $2.25 per 500, 


50 cts. per 100 


No. 374 Large—$4.50 per 1000, $2.75 per 500, 


75 cts. per 100 


Good Friday Poster 


Size 174% x 22% inches 
15 cts. each 


Black text; purple cross 


Good Friday 


Is it all ye 
nothing to you, that pass by? 


WE are all fond of keeping anniversaries. In our own families 
we do not easily forget a birthday. or the day on which some 
especially loved one died. Shall we keep these days in our mem- 
ory and forget to hallow the day of our SAVIOUR'S Crucifixion? 
He died for me,each one may say;and this is an additional reason 
for keeping Good Friday holy. There will be Services in the 
Churches, and all should try to spend some part of the day in think- 
ing of the Love of JESUS, and of the sins which nailed Him to 
the Cross, 


Easter Communion Slips 
25 cts. per 100 


HIS is to advise the Rector that I 
made my EASTER COMMUNION 


Ar the SERVICE 
On 


19 en 


NaM 


Appre. 
TNE 
Place this on the plate or in the Alms Box, or enclose it 


with your Easter Offering. 
MOREHOUSE Hoot 


Marcu 30, 1935 


